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“Is War Necessary to Life and Art?” by Walter Shaw- 
Sparrow, will be published in the next issue of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The sudden ecstatic cry for total prohibition of 
alcohol is about the most ridiculous and most impos- 
sible thing we can recall in public life. It has taken 
the fancy of confused and ill-balanced minds, but 
directly it is looked into it is seen to be quite unreason- 
able, quite impracticable, and indeed under the 
regime under which we live an utterly impossible thing. 
It advocates the practice of a wholesale compulsion, and 
this at a time when a large number of our people and 
all our statesmen in power are studying every con- 
ceivable device for dodging compulsion of a far less 
sweeping character; for example, the compulsion of 
strikers and the compulsion of slackers. In Russia 
and in France they manage things differently, they 
know how to deal with the strikers and slackers, and 
it is quite easy and. quite simple and logical for 
Governments like theirs to tackle that third curse of 
our manhood. 


Clearly the Government have recognised that fact 
already, for they have been at pains to let the Press 
know that prohibition is already decided against. This 
question, and the way in which the Government are 
handling it, has indeed thrown a curious light upon the 
manner in which this country is being governed. One 
hears it said that we are living under a dictatorship, 
that under the Defence of the Realm Act the Govern- 
ment can do anything they think well for the public 
good. Yet we hear Mr. Lloyd George saying that on 
this question of excessive drinking the Government’s 
action depends on public opinion, and that if they act 
in advance of public opinion they will do more harm 
than good. This may be good politics, but at least it 
1s not a dictatorship. Dictators lead, they are not led 
by, public opinion. 


_ What does the public really think of the drink ques- 
tion? The opinions of both the prohibitionist and the 


producer of drink must be ruled out—they are inter- 
ested parties. The public as a whole is bewildered. 
It is only just beginning to learn the essential facts : 
(a) how much excessive drinking there is, and (b) to 
what extent this has hampered the production of 
munitions of war. Even these facts, it hears, are 
disputed. A few figures were given in the employers’ 
deputation to Mr. Lloyd George recently, which asked 
definitely for prohibition. But the occasional figures 
that have been published since from one district have 
been promptly denied as being typical of another. 
Sheffield, for instance, indignantly repudiates the idea 
that it is as Glasgow and Newcastle; and Newcastle, 
which disputes with Glasgow in most industries, wil- 
lingly gives to Glasgow the lead in drink. 


The truth is that the public, which takes its beer 
or light wine as a refreshment, has no opinion on the 
drink question at this moment because it has not 
realised until the last week or two, owing to its pre- 


occupation with the war, that there was a drink ques- — 


tion. The drink question, as a mere question between 
teetotallers and inebriates, is to the bulk of the sober 
public an entirely secondary consideration, and it will 
remain so. The first consideration is the conduct of 
the war. Anything that impedes the conduct of the 
war should be removed, by the most drastic and sum~ 
mary process if necessary. Anything that does not 
impede the proper conduct of the war should be 
allowed to remain, if only to avoid needless disloca- 
tion. The public would support the Government in 
any necessary steps; but it has not yet been told 
definitely by the Government what these steps must be. 
It has read a letter of Mr. Lloyd George in which he 
emphatically—perhaps a little too emphatically— 
fastens this evil upon a very small minority of the 
workers. Certainly it is only a minority which has 
to be considered; and clearly it should not be neces- 
sary in order to check this minority to bludgeon the 
whole nation by Act of Parliament. 


The King, to his great honour, has given an example, 
and thereby, one supposes,’ has gone in advance of 
public opinion, as is sometimes the duty of kings and 
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of Governments to do. The King has decided that no 
alcohol shall be served at his table until the end of the 
war, and his powerful example has already been fol- 
lowed by Lord Kitchener, the Archbishops, Noncon- 
formist leaders, and a large number of others. The 
example, apparently, will be largely followed in clubs 
and families. It is valuable as tending to bring home 
the gravity of the position to all concerned. Example 
is admirable; but the trouble is that it tends to be 
followed mainly by the converted, and the country 
requires something more if what has been said by 
deputations is true. The Government Press profess 
to be afraid of the Unionists in Parliament—an un- 
worthy doubt, seeing that the Unionists have sup- 
ported them throughout better than their own 
followers, some of whom have had to be rebuked by 
Mr. Asquith for thinking about the Plural Voting Bill 
when the Germans were bombarding Hartlepool. The 
Government know better. At the beginning of the 
war they had the support of the Opposition while 
their own people and their own Press were wavering. 
They need not fear that the Opposition will pay less 
attention to the interests of the country in April than 
in August. 


The problem is really a practical and a local one. 
There is no necessity for our workers to give up their 
beer or for other people to give up their moderate 
amount of light wine. But the deadly drinking of cheap 
spirits by men whose work is impaired and whose hours 
are wasted thereby must be stopped outright. Let 
the Government devise what local restrictions they 
think necessary, aiming directly at the evil to be 
rooted out. This is not a question between temperance 
reformers and the trade. 


get munitions of war rapidly and punctually. Private 


| men have been enlisting in the Army during the last 
| few months who are the very last who should have 
| done so. A writer in the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ mentioned 
lately the case of a manager of an arms factory who 
enlisted in the Army through an earnest but, of course, 
a wholly mistaken patriotism. We happen to know 
that this did occur. Scientific methods would of 
course make such a blunder impossible. The new com. 
mittee will guard the country no doubt against such 


errors in the future. We heartily congratulate the 
Government on this decision and appointment. 


It would seem to require a thoroughly reorganised 
offensive movement of the Austrian and German 
armies to stay the progress of the Russians in Hun. 
gary. The Carpathians are now virtually carried, 
The Russian armies can deploy on the southern hills 
and an advanced column has already descended to 
the plain. This advance is a direct result of the fall 
of Przemysl. At last we can say with some approach 
to the truth that the resistance of Austria, indepen- 


It is a question of how to | 


example is not enough without public authority to | 


back it. 


We trust that the Government, who have | 


lost a whole month in appoinging a Committee to | 


run the Munitions Act, is not going to hesitate | 


in this other matter. They have suddenly informed 
the country that the drink evil is holding up the 
war. Let them end the evil as suddenly as they 
have discovered it. Otherwise the country will begin 
to think there are limits to the lack of prevision and 
the lack of resolute action which can be tolerated in 
a Government in time of war. 


The Government have shown enterprise and sound 
common sense in calling to their councils Mr. George 
M. Booth. The announcement of this wise action was 
made on Tuesday evening in these terms: ‘‘ Lord 
Kitchener has appointed a committee to take the 
necessary steps to provide such additional labour as 
may be required to secure that the supply of munitions 
of war shall be sufficient to meet all requirements. 
Communications in regard to this subject should be 
addressed to George M. Booth, Esq., War Office, 
S.W.”’. We note a slight disposition in one or two 
papers attached to the Ministerialist Party to belittle 
in advance the appointment, and to suggest that the 
new man will be a kind of glorified assistant of officials 
who have already everything well in hand. But that, 
surely, is not the idea at all. It was undoubtedly felt 
that an infusion of new blood was wanted in regard 
to this very grave problem, and the Government ac- 
cordingly took a capital step. 


Mr. Booth has ample business experience, which for 
the purpose the Government have in view is obviously 
of the first importance—far more essential, for 
example, than a departmental or oratorical record. He 
is a partner in Alfred Booth and Co., shipowners and 
merchants, and a director of the Booth Steamship Co., 
as well as in one Or two other important concerns. 
Mr. Booth’s Committee is largely a recruiting one, but 
its work is to find men, not for the Army but for the 
Army workshops. Unfortunately, men are badly needed 
in some of the Government factories, skilled men 
especially. There is no doubt that in not a few cases 


dently of her ally, who may yet be able to restore her, 
is broken. The Russians have some severe fighting in 
front of them before they can be allowed to establish 
themselves within the frontier; but it is clear that 
unless the German War Council decides to concentrate 
upon checking this invasion of Hungary Austria will 
soon be struggling for life. 


The German War Council is faced with a_ hard 
decision. It will hardly be able to strike hard in the 
East and West simultaneously. It has to choose be- 
tween the two theatres. If German armies are content 
in Belgium to wait for the allied offensive, already 
overdue, they may save the Carpathians and again 
postpone the Russian advance. But it will have to be 
a very bitter necessity which compels the Germans to 
weaken their hold upon the West. We may be toler- 
ably sure that Germany’s last and supremest effort, 
if events allow, will be aimed at the hated English. 
The German armies in France cannot be weakened 
without giving the hated English a chance. As the 
armies at present stand, it is the French who nibble 
their way most hungrily forward. 


The easy progress of our ships, up to a point, in 
the forcing of the Dardanelles undoubtedly misled the 
public as to the very serious and difficult nature of 
this diversion. Readers of the SaTurpDay REVIEW 
were warned from the first not to expect any sudden 
or rapid success. It is possible that even some 
experts did at first a little underestimate the diff- 
culties on the land side. The present halt in the opera- 
tions has caused a corresponding disappointment. The 
sanguine observers who thought that Constantinople 
would be won by Easter are now heard as doubting 
whether the enterprise may not, after all, be imprac- 
ticable. This extreme depression is not warranted. 
It is essential that the Allies should succeed in freeing 
the Dardanelles. To do so is a question of bringing 
up adequate forces by land and sea. Those forces 


| will have to be brought up to the necessary strength. 


| this operation as an affair only of big ships. 


The real mistake of the over-sanguine was to regard 
There 


| were many who thought that the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth” 


_ was to settle the Turkish business out-of-band. This 
_ view was encouraged in the public by the splendidly 
_ accurate and damaging gunfire from the Allied Fleets, 
whereby the first fortresses were forced and de 
_stroyed. The public at that time thought little of 
| the land side. However, it is clear at last to all 
' concerned that the land side is fully as important 
| as the naval side. Again, we have come upon 4 
central truth of the war—namely, that the most critical 
decision lies upon the land. War, to be decisive, must 
be amphibious; and the nation which neglects its 
armies has to pay for its mistake, even though its 
Fleet is unassailably supreme. Great Britain is learn- 
ing every chapter of this necessary lesson. The 
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British Fleet can give great help to our land forces, 
as was shown by the great coast battles for Calais; 
but the Fleet cannot come up out of the water and 
finish an enemy who is strongly planted on the land. 


The importance of the operations in the Persian Gulf 
has not been fully measured. For that reason, Lord 
Hardinge’s recent remarks in the Indian Legislative 
Council deserve putting on record: ‘‘ The province of 
Basra ’’’ (where severe fighting has lately taken place) 
‘‘ struck me as one of immense potentialities. Under 
Turkish misrule it has greatly suffered, and the popu- 
lation of the surrounding country is consequently very 
sparse. At a small expense the city of Basra might 
become a splendid port, and a port of exit for all the 
trade of Mesopotamia and Southern Persia. The soil 
is extremely fertile, and only the most elementary 
schemes of irrigation are required to extend indefi- 
nitely the area under cultivation.”’ 


The restoration of civilisation to Mesopotamia is a 
project which cannot fail to attract men of a construc- 
tive mind, and some preliminary surveys with that 
intent were carried out two or three years before the 
war. All such schemes have necessarily been dropped 
for the time. The determination of Germany to drag 
Turkey into the war has involved Persia and raised the 
whole Middle Eastern question. But it is not extrava- 
gant to hope that the ancient prosperity of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valley may be renewed within a few 
years, and at relatively small cost. Egypt has proved 
that it can be done. 


The answer of the United States to the new naval 
policy of the British Government is admirably cool and 
fair. Virtually, the ‘‘ long-distance blockade ’’ pro- 
claimed by Great Britain is recognised as a just and 
inevitable extension of international law. The way is 
now clear to a full and friendly consideration of all 
disputed details. We are glad indeed to return to 
the cordial relations with America which prevailed at 
the start of the war—the more glad as we have always 
recognised the extreme difficulty of a complete and 
friendly understanding. There is no doubt whatever 
that the American Government has been able to meet 
us in this generous and open fashion owing to the 
sincere sympathy of the disinterested American public 
with the Allied cause and its natural detestation of 
German methods of war. 


It was a brave spectacle—the review at Dublin of 
25,000 men, most of them of military age, many of 
them drilled, uniformed, and armed with rifles, all 
assembled to do honour to the idea of Home Rule 
for Ireland !—a Home Rule, as Mr. Dillon carefully 
explained, which would necessarily include Ulster. Mr. 
Dillon’s speech has not been disowned by these brave 
men; so we may take it as settled that Mr. Redmond’s 
soldiers are being reserved to march through Dublin 
after the war is over in order to impress upon a Liberal 
Government the necessity of putting Ulster out of the 
Union by main force. Mr. Redmond’s words were 
rather better than Mr. Dillon’s; but of what impor- 
tance are the words of either? The spectacle was 
good enough in itself—25,000 fighting men organised 
and waiting for the day when they will be able to put 
a pistol to the head of His Majesty’s Government ! 


Few, probably, have troubled to read about the 
Easter proceedings of the Independent Labour Party. 
But of this we may be sure: they will be extensively 
read in Germany. These proceedings will not deceive 
the German Government, which is far too astute and 
well-informed to attach any value to them. But they 
will help the German Government to encourage their 
own people. The German Government will tell their 
people that the Independent Labour Party of Great 
Britain is anxious to stop the war, and that this Party 
represents the working classes. The German public 
will, without further prompting, form a conveniently 
low opinion of British intelligence. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 


| 


Donald, in a more moderate speech than some, tells us 
quite soberly that we shall do no good by hammering 
Germany in the field. He would have us wait till the 
Prussian working classes rose and banished the Kaiser ! 


Meantime, we read that the German working classes 
—those who are not fighting—are toiling like a disci- 
plined army in the factories of Westphalia. The 
account of German industry in this district published 
lately in the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung’’ is clearly the 
report of an optimist; but we must accept it as sub- 
stantially true. It is clear that the Germans have done 
wonders in organising and adapting their resources 
to the needs of the moment. They even count on the 
new self-supplying activities to which the war has 
driven them being turned to profitable use after the 
war! This report, which is to be found in the 
‘* Times ” of last Thursday, is in a hundred ways well 
worth a careful reading. 


The country loses in Lord Rothschild more than the 
chief of the London house of Rothschild. Mr. Lloyd 
George has this week himself spoken of Lord Roth- 


_schild’s able and patriotic service in the financial crisis 


of last August and September. He was admirably 
qualified to advise the British Treasury; for he has 


| always acted in finance as a conservative and careful 


director. It was his ideal to be wholly trusted; and 
he certainly won the trust of all classes and parties. 
Simplicity, frankness, direct speech, an open hand and 
ready sympathy—-these are not qualities popularly 
associated with high and international finance; but 
they all belonged intimately to Lord Rothschild. He 
leaves a gap in the public life of London which will 
be felt outside the City and beyond his race. 


The remarks on the optimist section of the Minis- 
terialist Press in London made in a letter in the SaTur- 
pay Review to-day are, we think, a true bill. We do 
not wish to exaggerate the effect on recruiting of these 
flaming announcements about the huge slaughterings 
and defeats of Germans and Austrians. No doubt very 
severe people will roundly assert that the two main 
things which to-day prevent many men from enlisting 
are, first, that it does not pay to enlist, and, second, 
that it is not safe to enlist. Still, these daily accounts 
by poster and headline of German defeat and de- 
moralisation must tend gravely to keep men back; it 
is only human men should argue to themselves when 
they see these announcements—‘‘ We are not really 
wanted now, for the Austrians are done for, and the 
Germans must be speedily finished off’’. It is hope- 
less trying to rouse the country to any sense of peril 
or to the risk of a prolonged and ruinous war if the 
country is informed that the Allies are winning all 
along the line and killing the Germans and Austrians 
and Turks in hundreds of thousands. 


That our losses were heavy indeed at Neuve 
Chapelle has been known too well for at least a fort- 
night past; and the latest casualty lists printed this 
week do not point to any lessening of the figures. The 
price may seem high if we view only the mile or so 
of ground won from the enemy. But that view is a 
mean and narrow one. Neuve Chapelle is perhaps the 
most splendid episode in that portion of. the history 
of England which the middle-aged among us have 
known in our lives; and the men who fell there have, 
rightly estimated, done more towards the upkeep of 
the Empire than generations of good and honest 
workers can accomplish in peace. We must not forget 
Mons and Neuve Chapelle: they are names fit to be 
engraved on the heart of our race. 


‘* He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest, which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s per stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain—”’ 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE DRINK QUESTION. 


HE total prohibition cry is a foolish cry. We 
cannot understand how it has gained the support 
of people and papers usually priding themselves on the 


sanity or the sobriety of their views. Still less do 
we understand how it can be honestly supported by 
people who never tire of lauding to the skies that 
which they insist—not always, we fear, quite in- 
genuously—on describing as the ‘‘ voluntary principle’’. 
It is only commonsense surely that if it should be left 
to the voluntary and spontaneous impulse of the young 
and able-bodied citizens of a great State whether they 
shall defend their country in a great national crisis, 
and whether they shall strike for more money and less 
hours in a great national crisis, it shall likewise be 
left to their voluntary and spontaneous impulse to 
decide whether they shall drink water or drink alcohol 
in a great national crisis. Yet here are a number of 
excited and curiously undiscerning people crying out 
that a man must not be forced to defend his country ; 
must also be left free to strike if he chooses, poor 
fellow, for higher wages and shorter hours in the 
midst of a great war; but must by the power of the 
law be prevented from drinking one little thimbleful 
even of Devonshire cider or of French vin ordinaire. 
It is a crazy doctrine, as crazy as anything said or 
done by Lewis Carroll’s Mad Hatter in ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ’’’. We refuse to humbug about it, or to 
be humbugged by it. 

We daresay that these absurd total-prohibitionists- 
by-immediate-Act-of-Parliament will seize this 
refusal as a sign that we wickedly support the evil of 
strong drink, and that we set at nought the movement 
in the highest quarters to set an example of abste- 
miousness to the whole country. Of course we do 
neither. We support, as all loyal people in the Empire 
support, and we express our admiration of, the action 
of the King and of the Secretary of State for War. 
We hope and believe that these great examples will 
prove of wide and instant service; and, if the state- 
ment in the Press that the Prime Minister and the 
other members of the Cabinet are following the 
example is correct, the voluntary movement in regard 
to liquor during the war will truly have had a great 
start. But this is no argument whatever in favour of 
instantly suppressing every form of alcohol, down to 
cider and light claret, by a rigorous Act of Parlia- 
ment: on the contrary, if anything, it is an argument 
against taking such an extraordinary step. What is 
the use of great and shining examples in voluntary 
abstention if these are to be instantly followed up by 
rigorous Act of Parliament? It will surely strike most 
intelligent and thoughtful people as a very poor way 
to honour and acknowledge such examples if we are at 
once to take the extreme step advocated by the total 
prohibitionists by Act of Parliament ! 

In our view it does not point to loyalty, but rather 
it points to a want of loyalty, when the King’s bold 
and striking step is met by a loud and excited outcry 
for compulsion on a huge—and absurd—scale all 
round. Do let us exercise a little control, a little calm 
consideration, in a matter like this, an extremely 
difficult and complicated problem which obviously 
cannot be solved in a desperate skurry by means of a 
crude and unconsidered Parliamentary coup. Pass 
such an Act, and what will happen? The liquor will 


pass through it as easily as water passes through a 
garden sieve. 


' bottle of French claret. 


| ism, in such matters. 


The analogy of Russia is no real analogy at all, 


| Russia has an entirely effective dictatorship, a despot- 


In Russia to-day there are no 
strikers, there are no shirkers, there are no spouters 
against the war. In Russia the whole nation 
recognises itself to be in the grip of a tremendous war 
of life and death. Russia is fired throughout with an 
extraordinary, a religious, fervour in the war. The 
total prohibitionist by summary and sweeping Act of 
Parliament, who relies on what has lately been done 
in Russia, is strangely obtuse and befogged: he would 
hold a fire in his hand by thinking of the frosty 
Caucasus! Nor is the analogy of France and the 
suppression of absinthe a real analogy, or in any 
degree a safe guide. Absinthe is a subtle and perilous 
form of poison: to prohibit it totally during the war 
is a vastly different thing from totally prohibiting the 
sale of all liquor from a glass of light ale to a half 
To prohibit absinthe totally 
in France is practicable: it would be practicable to 
prohibit it totally here. Is it possible our mistaken 
and ecstatic zealots cannot call to their aid enough 
sober thought to perceive that the case of France does 
not in the least degree help them in their impossible 
crusade ? 

A far better and more practicable line seems to be 
the line of striking by Parliamentary action at the 
special forms of strong drink, poisonous and 
thoroughly bad spirit, which are the main causes of 
the mischief in the munitions of war factories. As 
we said last week, the particular peril which has been, 
and is, retarding the manufacturing of these munitions 
should be struck at with all the force at the command 
of the Government. We want to see such a smashing 
blow aimed at this evil that it will be completely 
destroyed: but to do this is not the same as striking 
by Act of Parliament at cider, light claret, or ginger 
ale—we have been told that in some forms even of the 
last-named there is a certain suggestion of alcohol! 
What we wish to see in this matter—a matter of 
pressing and extreme importance—is sound business 
and execution, not sensation. 

The public, it is clear, has been taken by complete 
surprise in this matter of drink. But it is also clear 
that the public has already seized the problem on its 
practical and important side. It cares only that this 
evil, so far as it aflects the war, shall be smashed out- 
right: smashed without needless hardship to those 
who have no real part in it. The Government has 
already declared against prohibition. We do not 


claim to have any knowledge of the Government’s 


mind or intention; but, according to the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondent, the Cabinet is said to be discussing 
three separate ways of dealing with the evil—all of 
them moderate and practical. The Cabinet distin- 
guishes between spirits and the lighter sort of alcoholic 
drinks. That is sensible and right. Lighter beer and 
shorter hours are also suggested; and we take it that 
discrimination will be made between districts where 
restriction is necessary and districts where it is not. 
Discussion upon these lines shows that the Govern- 
ment is not, at any rate, thinking wildly. It seems 
to be concentrating on the actual problem, which is, 
not the impossible one of forcing the country suddenly 
into teetotalism, but to check in certain districts, and 
among workers whose best work is at this moment 
urgently needed, the injurious consumption of strong 
spirits. We are glad to see evidence that the Govern- 


| ment has narrowed its problem down to that. 
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HATING THE GERMANS. 


HERE have lately been discussions in private and 
in the Press as to whether the English nation is 
or is not bound to hate the Germans as well as to fight 
them. These discussions are sometimes super-subtle. 
We have seen it asked whether it is not possible to 
thrust bayonets into German soldiers and simul- 
taneously to yearn after their moral well-being. But 
more often the discussions are bitter. Those who think 
it is our duty to hate all Germans every moment of the 
day suspect their friends who are less vociferously 
hostile of being secretly disloyal. Their friends retort 
that to exalt hatred of Germany into a gospel betrays in 
the hot gospellers a spiritual affinity with those Prussian 
poets and philosophers whom they insincerely affect to 
abhor. We have witnessed some bitter wrangling 
between the opposing parties, and we have noticed 
rather a significant fact with regard to them. It is 
this. The loudest of the haters are usually civilians 
who stay at home, and have leisure to feed fat their 
patriotic principles; whereas those who rather dislike 
all this violent talk of hatred are the soldiers who are 
too busy fighting the enemy to worry much whether 
they personally detest him or otherwise. 

A moment’s thought will show that this is exactly 
as it should be. No one is better qualified than the 
soldier to know that hard words break no bones; and 
that patriotism is too precious an impulse to be wasted 
in fierce breath. ‘‘ The bitter clamour of two eager 
tongues ’’ will have no part in deciding the war. We 
cannot afford to waste a scrap of energy in hissing and 
hating. The people who invent terrible punishments 
for the Kaiser are a nuisance at this time. They are 
tempting the public to spend its patriotism upon false 
emotion instead of spending it in public service. It 
will be answered that the rulers of German opinion, 
with their hymns and formule of hate—their God 
punish England and delenda est—evidently find it 
serves their turn to intensify popular passion, to lift 
emotion to the sticking place, to employ hatred and 
anger as allies of the Fatherland. Well: this sort of 
thing may be good for Germans—though we doubt it ; 
but it is not good for the English. English feeling— 
the best English feeling which inspires our armies 
to-day—needs no drilling of this kind. We have no 
need or use for hymns of hate, set to music by pro- 
fessors of the orchestra and sung by battalions. There 
is something in English humour and chivalry—some- 
thing which is bred in our games and sports and comes 
out in our wars—that makes all such stuff unnatural 
and forced. In a German soldier the hymn of hate 
is simply a part of the moral discipline under which he 
lives. He accepts his emotions as he accepts his 
politics and his marching orders. A hymn of hate may 
keep a German regiment together, but it would never- 
theless be positively mischievous, because profoundly 
untrue to race, in an English company. Our soldiers 
march well enough to the tune of ‘‘ Tipperary’’. We 
cannot conceive them marching to the tune of God 
Punish Germany. To speak plainly, it is not now our 
business to hate the Germans, but to fight the Germans. 
We shall not do that any the better for being artificially 
worked into a frenzy of dislike. The English do all 
things best when the sense of humour and proportion 
is strong within them. The Germans apparently do 
not. They are puzzled and not a little distressed by the 
English attitude and spirit. The Germans find evidence 
of an incurable levity in the songs our soldiers sing, in 
the games they play, in the jokes they make in the 
trenches, in their stubborn refusal to be impressed or 
horrified. We on our side know that it would be a 
dark day for the British cause if British soldiers lost 
touch with this ‘levity ’’. We also know that this 
“levity ’’ in no sense implies any extenuation of the 
conduct of the German armies or the German sub- 
marine. 

Here a firm distinction must be made. When we 
deprecate the war of words with Germany which some 
have lately been waging fiercely in conversation and in 
print we do not imply that Germany’s cause in this 
war is morally arguable or that her conduct has not 


been excessively hateful. Indignation with German 
brutality and arrogance is one of the chief motives of 
the war in Great Britain, and it would be injurious and. 
absurd not to welcome the energy which British detesta- 
tion of these qualities has put into the fight. The 
British public and the British soldier rightly detests the 
fruits of the savage modern doctrine of war as preached 
and executed by the German army. No patriotic man 
or woman deplores or seeks to quench this righteous 
fury. “‘Fury”’, perhaps, is hardly the word for the 
quiet, deep resolution of Great Britain never to lie at 
the foot of Prussia or to cease the war until a certain 
scrap of paper has been honoured by the enemy. But 
this resolution and the just anger which lies behind it is 
quite a different thing from German hymns of hate and 
the movement among a small section of the British 
public in favour of a corresponding crusade. It has 
nothing to do with the talk of those people who would 
have us remember as we wake each morning that it is 
our duty to hate all Germans and to convince our neigh- 
bours that all Germans are detestable. This sort of 
thing will in England simply tempt men to ‘‘ break 
words and keep whole weapons’’. There is none of 
this hysteria among the fighting men. They have 
neither the time nor the need for a systematic coddling 
and a punctual celebration of their hatred for the 
Prussians. They are too busy ; too highly concentrated 
upon beating the enemy ; too set upon driving him from 
the country he has made desolate. If they are 
conscious at all of any systematic hatred of Germany 
it takes the form of a strict determination not to be 
tarred in ever so minute a degree with the German 
brush. They will be the last to imitate the morning 
salutations whereby the Prussian dragoons himself into 
hatred of England, as they will be the last to suggest 
that we should imitate the conduct of the German 
armies at Louvain and Aerschot. 

There is another point. Though all the recent talk 
of hating Germany and exacting an awful vengeance 
is to be deprecated, it is clear that Germany, more 
especially if Germany is badly beaten in the war, is 
laying up stores of bitter rancour for ourselves. Even 
the German children are taught to pray against the 
English, and we hear of a domestic parrot taught to 
repeat piously the classic phrase: ‘‘ Gott strafe Eng- 
land’’. This hatred goes deep, and it will endure. 
We may leave it to the moralists and the academies to 
decide whether or not it is our sacred duty to hate or 
to embrace the beaten German. Practical men will 
turn to a more practical matter. Our statesmen owe it 
to our soldiers and to all who have made great sacri- 
fices in this war to see to it that Germany’s hatred of 
ourselves, which must needs warp her judgment for 
years to come, may never be able to find an opportunity 
out of our own weakness or lack of policy to wreak 
itself effectively at our expense. It is not the British 
way to keep open old wounds or to foster a hatred 
beyond the heat of battle. But though we refuse to 
have anything to do with hymns of hate ourselves, or 
to attend seriously to the voice of ancienf Pistol crying 
‘* Coupe la gorge! ’’ yet we must not neglect to reckon 
seriously with the hate of Germany. It will be one of 
the factors of the settlement; and it will be a factor to 
be reckoned with in our foreign and military policy for 
a generation to come. However one may regret the 
furious nonsense that sometimes is talked in moments 
of excitement about extirpating Germany from among 
the nations, one cannot accept that other view, which 
beholds Germany and England reconciled and loving 
after the war is finished. Peace with Germany, for 
years to come, will be an armed peace. Our security 
will utterly depend upon our realising that, and upon 
ensuring that upon our side the weapons shall be strong 
enough and ready enough to forbid to Germany all 
thought of aggressive war. 

Meantime, let us talk no more of hating or 
embracing the German soldier and get on with the 
practical business of fighting him. ‘ 
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TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND IRISH HEROES 
WHO ‘CANNOT GO TO THE WAR”’. 


E think that the first impression, upon the 
English mind, created by the review last 
Sunday of 25,000 National Volunteers in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, must be one of bewilderment: the next, 
indignation. Here is a great national emergency : the 
greatest this Empire has ever known if we regard alone 
expenditure of blood and treasure. Lord Rosebery 
thinks that we were in greater danger from Napoleon. 
But Napoleon’s success would in any case have been 
short-lived. Its results to us, however disastrous, 
would have ended with his death. The system would 
not have outlived the man. On the other hand, Ger- 
many’s success in this war would impose upon the 
British Empire a yoke as hateful as it would be evil 
and as long-lived as it would be hateful. No imagin- 
able disaster to this country could equal it. Yet every 
responsible Englishman knows that we can only be 
sure of escaping this by exerting all our strength. 
Munitions we must have, without stint, and men we 
must have—illions of them if necessary—to end this 
war quickly and successfully. Every hoarding cries it 
aloud. Mr. Redmond is of course perfectly well aware 
of this. Yet here we have him lending the great 
authority of his name and presence to the flaunting in 
public of the unwillingness of 25,000 of his National 
Volunteers, part of the flower of Ireland’s manhood, to 
strike a single blow for their country or their homes— 
and we might even say, in view of what has happened 
to their co-religionists in Belgium—‘ for their altars 
and their gods’’. It is true Mr. Redmond has entered 
an elaborate defence of their conduct. He “felt it 
necessary to defend them against the suggestion that 
they should be in the Army’’. But if not there, where 
should they be? He said that ‘‘ there were a great 
many Irishmen who, for reasons similar to those of 
many men in Great Britain, could not go to the Front, 
but could render heroic service at home’’. But what 
was ‘‘ the heroic service’’ he proposed that these par- 
ticular 25,000 men should render? To fight for their 
country in the factories of war at home? No. ‘On 
August 3rd he had made an offer—since endorsed from 
every part of Ireland—that if the Government withdrew 
their troops Irishmen would be willing to defend their 
own shores’’. But no such defence would ever te 
necessary. It is now humanly impossible that Ireland 
should ever be invaded; and moreover the troops in 
Ireland are there because it is a training ground and 
they cannot be withdrawn. What, then, is the 
“‘heroic service’’ of which Mr. Redmond spoke? 
There is only one that these 25,000 National Volunteers 
can render, and that is to enlist—every man fit to serve 
—in Lord Kitchener’s new armies—in their own Irish 
Brigades. It is not to be supposed for a moment that 
all these men who came by special trains to Dublin 
from every corner of Ireland ‘‘ could not go to the 
Front ’’ for good and sufficient reasons. They seem 
indeed to have a good deal of time on their hands; 
and the object of their assembly in Dublin is not easy 
to fathom. Was it in order that their leader should 
in public give them absolution for their sins and white- 
wash their backslidings ? 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Redmond’s 
defence of the action of some of his countrymen, there 
can be no doubt that this public parading, with his 
consent, of 25,000 National Volunteers, who decline 
for whatsoever reason to help the nation in its need, 
will be regarded by most thinking British people as 
a direct affront. It is moreover from Mr. Red- 
mond’s own point of view a gigantic tactical error. 
We commend the following remarks of his to the 
attention of the Government : ‘‘ The policy of the Volun- 
teers would be to uphcld the national rights of Ireland, 
to hold fast to what Ireland had won, and to make 
certain that force would not be allowed to rob them 
of the fruits of victory’’. Not victory against the 
common enemy bien entendu, but victory against a 
loyal section of their own countrymen! Again, 
‘* Whatever happens in the immediate future, the 
Volunteers are at this moment a strong and united 


force, and the Prime Minister has declared that, after 
the war is over, the Irish Volunteers shall remain an 
Irish military body. How it will be organised no one 
can tell now. Under the Irish Parliament it may be 
organised in a different way; but I have not a trifle of 
doubt that if the Volunteers fulfil their duties steadily 
soberly, bravely, they will be turned into a permanent 
military body, which will be for all time at the disposal 
of the Irish Government and Parliament ’’. 

Comment seems needless; but if Mr. Redmond 
imagines that by utterances such as these he is further. 
ing the cause he has at heart he is wofully mistaken, 
No sane Englishman could consent to such a use of 
any Irish ‘ military body’’; and English Liberals 
are not likely, after the war, if they ever were, to 
regard without misgiving the establishment of 
National ’’ military forces in Ireland. Mr. 
mond certainly advocates the whole-hearted participa. 
tion of Ireland in the war on its merits. But in the 
same breath he declares that Ireland was right when— 
putting it mildly—she refused to identify herself in any 
way with the war against the Boers. Suppose that, 
at that time, Ireland had already Home Rule. What 
course would an Irish Government, with Mr. Redmond 
at its head, have then adopted? Neutrality or—inter. 
vention? Mr. Redmond must remember that in a war 
for existence, into which even the Boer war might at 
any moment have developed, every hand in the 
Empire must be either ‘‘for us or against us”; 
and it is for us to see, when peace comes, that 
the danger of disaffection lurks nowhere near the 
heart of our great Empire. What possible justifi- 
cation can Mr. Redmond offer for his approval, if 
not promotion, of the Dublin National Volunteer 
parade? There can, we believe, be none nowadays 
for any meeting or assembly, or indeed for any public 
action of any kind in this country which is not intended 
to help us to win this war. That is the paramount, 
the only, test that can possibly be applied; and, so 
judged, how does this National Volunteer parade 
answer? Does it help us? No: indeed, it hinders us. 
For it hall marks, with Mr. Redmond’s approval, the 
unpatriotic attitude of many men throughout these 
islands. He certainly excused, by inference, the body 
of 25,000 National Volunteers as men who “‘ could not 
go to the war’’. But he did not pretend that he knew 
anything of the reasons which really swayed the indi- 
viduals of that body; and he must have known, in his 
heart, that there were many men amongst them who 
should, if they had followed his own advice, have long 
ago enlisted. This, however, did not restrain him 
from doing his country, and ours, possibly infinite 
harm by holding up this conduct of 25,000 Irishmen of 
military age as an example to be followed by the 
laggards of England and—worse still—by the laggards 
of Ireland who will not enlist. For it is in Ire 
land that this pernicious example is likely to do most 
harm; and it is not even as if Ireland had already 
played a prominent part in the supply of recruits to the 
new armies. Mr. Redmond of course plunged into 
figures as usual; but we know his figures of old. Still, 
even Mr. Redmond did not claim more than 100,000 
men from Ireland alone, counting in new armies and 
old; and we know that, basing our calculations on the 
number of men of military age according to the latest 
census, Ireland alone should by now have supplied at 
least 180,000 men. 


THE GREAT WAR. 

APPRECIATION (NO. 36) By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 

‘‘ The German offensive is broken. The German 
defensive will be broken in its turn.”’ 

HE emphatic statement expressed above, which 
concludes the official summary of the war up 
to 1 January, published under the auspices of the 
French Commander of the Allied Forces, is distinctly 
welcome. The summary requires careful reading, for 
it contains many lessons of first importance. The 
French General Staff have already in this war been at 
pains to unfold all the initial errors in inadequate wat 
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preparation, organisation, administration, deficiency in | nation had anything to learn in the matter of moral 


cadres and numbers in equipment and munitions. It is 
seldom that official military history gives to the world a 
story other than that of continual and unremitting 
success. The French think otherwise, for they realise 
that success, like charity, can cover a multitude of sins. 
They disclosed to their military students in recent 
ears the story of their long chapters of failures in 
their war of 1870-71, and laid bare the innumerable 
blots and gaps that clogged the military machine of 
those days, and which ended with the disasters which 
brought the nation to its knees. They determined to 
ive no loophole for repetition. Long years of peace 
and the diseases of politics which have been allowed to 
permeate the French Army in recent years have, how- 
ever, had a tendency to weaken the structure which was 
built up in the middle ’seventies; but war, which has 
reunited the whole nation with a common spirit, has 
justified the General Staff in making a candid statement 
to the French people of the causes which have led to the 
existing military situation, and telling them of the pros- 
ts of the future and of the means that the Army 
chiefs have adopted to ensure final victory. The French 
nation have sunk all notions of pride and conceit beneath 
the weight of early reverses and disappointments in this 
war. They acknowledge that the sacrifice of so many 
thousands of their sons will not have been in vain if the 
experience gained has provided a system which will 
lead them on to the sure road to victory. France has 
rebuilt her war machine during war. She tells the 
world, friend and foe alike, what are the numbers that 
she has put into the field and what are the numbers that 
stand in reserve behind the first line in order to main- 
tain its units at full strength. She has apparently made 
up her mind that she has under arms a sufficient number 
of formations in armies, corps, divisions, etc., for the 
task that she has before her and that her duty lies in 
maintaining at her depéts such a plentiful supply of 
men as will sustain these armies during the prolonged 
contest in view. France has found a place for every 
man in her system of war, and every man now stands 
in his place. She is far stronger now that she has 
placed her house in order than she was eight months 
ago. She rests assured that her reserves of gun power 
of all natures are steadily growing, and that there is a 
marked increase in the rate of production of ammuni- 
tion. She is now genuinely confident in the issue, and 
that confidence is shared by 2,500,000 men at the front 
and 1,250,000 men in her reserve depéts. The nation 
is with its Army heart and soul. 

France, like Russia, leaves no enemy behind her to 
play havoc with the moral spirit of her people. Both 
nations have realised that war is no season for 
indulgence, and every man, woman and child has come 
to acknowledge that for success it is imperative that 
the individual should forgo everything that he prizes 
most dearly for the national welfare. Has not the 
period arrived when some equally candid statement of 
the situation and its imperative demands were made to 
our own people? We, who have an equal if not a 
greater stake at hand in this gigantic contest, should 
surely be taught to realise the gravity of the task before 
us. We are told that behind the brave men who are 
fighting our cause in the numerous portions of the globe 
stands an army of shirkers twofold the numbers of our 
fighting men. Armies look to leaders, and the leaders 
of these shirkers are, we fear, men whose interest in 
the death struggle on the Continent of Europe is sub- 


. ordinated to the near prospect of a contest at the polls. 


Do we not deserve to lose in a trial at arms which is 
made unequal by the moral turpitude of a crowd of our 
manhood whose only consideration is one of self? 
When we can discover a seer who is man enough to 
tell his fellow-men that he must either work with his 
forearm or work with a firearm in the cause to which 
we are committed, then we can get on. Let the seer 
tell us boldly that every day that we prolong our 
muddling and fuddling with the life and death question 
now before us valuable lives are being lost and the 
strain of war becomes increasingly intolerable. And 
how grossly unfairly are we acting as an Ally! Who 
would have thought eight months ago that the British 


courage from either the French or the Russian nations? 

‘*The German offensive is broken’’, says the 
French official summary. Let us trace briefly the story 
of this offensive, and it will lose nothing by frank- 
ness in relating. We know full well the disadvantages 
under which the campaign in the Western theatre 
opened for the Allies. The perfect German war 
machine carried its armies forward in a succession 
of daily victories over an enemy unprepared, unco- 
ordinated, and strategically out-manceuvred. These 
victories were probably gained at a less cost to the 
attackers than to the defenders, so unequal were the 
numbers opposed, the reward of a German strategic 
initiative, and so superior was the German fire-power 
in guns, howitzers, and machine weapons. They fully 
realised the importance of turning to account the 
superiority they possessed at the start. After the first 
avalanche of numbers under which the armies of the 
Allies went down in the latter days of August last, the 
power of the attack weakened day by day as the 
combatant on the defensive began to realise by expe- 
rience the potentialities of defence. If the Germans 
taught the Allies the value of overpowering numbers 
in attack and their rapid movement, as they certainly 
did up to the events that carried them up to and over 
the line of the River Marne, they equally taught them 
the subtle value of the defence when they took their 
stand upon the Aisne. ‘‘ J’y suis, j’y reste.’’ There 
the Germans now remain, and it may be safely said, 
even with subsequent experiences, that since 9 Sep- 
tember the defence in this war has so far beaten the 
attack. The desperate struggles of the British Army 
in October-November, in the so-called Battle of 

Flanders that raged between Ypres and Armentiéres, 
but go to prove that with brave and disciplined troops 
the defence, even with hastily improvised methods, 
can overthrow the onslaught of vastly superior 
numbers of attackers. The punishment to both sides 
is but in accordance with the vigour of the contes- 
tants. Faulty methods of attack or defence demand 
a proportionate toll of casualties. The juggernaut 
tactics of the German armies in this long battle of 
weeks that raged in Flanders probably cost them 
300,000 casualties out of 500,000 men. The defence 
of the British imposed by the necessity of the 
strategical situation cost some 50,000 men _ in 
casualties out of a force of about 120,000 men. 
Since the month of October the hostile forces have 
stood upon their ground along a frontage of a sinuous 
nature from the Channel to the neutral frontier of 
Switzerland. Attempts have been made, as we know, 
to pierce the steel fronts by both armies with more or 
less vigour and for local tactical requirements. Need- 
less to say, now that brain work has been put into the 
defensive it has evolved plans and methods which, 
though governed by the local considerations of terrain, 
soil, etc., offer a succession of most difficult problems for 
an attacker to surmount. The Allies have, however, 
learnt by an experience somewhat dearly bought, but 
well worth the price of the lesson, that the German 
line can be pierced. Perthes, in Champagne, and 
Neuve Chapelle were actions which not only will give 
cause for the Germans to pin their armies to the West, 
and thus assist our Ally in the East, but, by these two 
actions a counter-thrust intended by the Germans at our 
line near St. Eloi was anticipated, which, though it was 
meant to make in great force, was but half carried 
into effect. Mutual support is the essence of war. 

It is these periodical efforts which local commanders of 
armies are called upon to make that loom some- 
what large in the eye of the layman and suggest to 
him a comparison between the value of the point gained 

and the expenditure of life in the undertaking. 

These outbursts must be recognised as a part of the 

new game of war that we must be ‘prepared to play 

upon the stage as it now is presented. 

Army leaders have not only to find and test the 
strength of the defence opposed to them, to discrimi- 
nate between what is real and what is bogus, but also 
to discover what are the methods which the adversary 
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employs to meet attacks, reinforce threatened points, 
or hold in reserve for a counter-stroke. As an 
illustration of this, it has transpired that a large 
portion of the German forces which were meant to 
be hurled against the British line near St. Eloi on 
12 March were of necessity diverted and entrained -at 
Roubaix to meet the successful surprise at Neuve 
Chapelle on the roth. 
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It goes without saying that, with the prolonged | 


methods of ‘‘ clinching tactics ’’ which have been im- 
posed upon the opponents in the Western theatre of 
war by force of circumstances, devices in trench 
defences have been evolved whose perfection is pro- 
portionate to the amount of brain work thrown into 
them by the respective combatants. In the attached 
sketch plan, which is extracted from a French paper, 
a form of German defence is depicted which may 
explain the difficulty of the task offered to the attack 
and will account for the stubborn nature of the resist- 
ance hitherto offered. The plan presented is not to be 
looked upon as the normal method, but affords a fair 
illustration of the general system etnployed. 
conditions of soil and topography must, of course, 
govern the tracing of trench lines as to their direction 
and character. A feature in the plan is the plentiful 
supply of traverses (rR). This is necessitated by the 
very accurate fire of the modern howitzer, which can 
plump its shell almost into the trench itself and scatter 
its splinters right and left. High explosive shell will 
probably obliterate traverse and trench near its place 
of impact. The power of the defence lies very 
materially in the machine gun. The portable nature 
of the modern machine gun enables this weapon to 
come out of a hiding place and deliver a volume of 
concentrated rifle fire which can be rapidly directed 
against any desired object. This deadly instrument of 
warfare has played an immense share in the German 
offensive in the opening stages of the campaign. 
The Allies have paid dearly for neglecting to profit 
by the lessons offered by the Manchurian war, where 
such striking examples were given of its power. The 
machine gun is par excellence the weapon of oppor- 
tunity. The facility with which it can be hidden, and 
then raised suddenly upon its portable stand to deal 
death, was conspicuously shown at the battle of 
Lioyang, where a Japanese mountain battery was sur- 


| been done, with a cross placed over it. 


Local 


when on the march is packed into a wagon or small 
cart. When brought into action it can be carried like 
an African hammock upon the shoulders of the bearers, 
Sometimes to deceive our artillery it is carried like a 
stretcher with a blanket thrown over it and the party 
has been mistaken for stretcher bearers carrying 
wounded men. Moreover, if necessary these guns can 
be saved from falling into the hands of an enemy by 
burying in a shallow grave; this is known to have 
There 
are, of course, periods when its action is unsuitable. 
To use it against an enemy behind cover would 
scarcely justify the great expenditure of ammunition 
with a correspondingly doubtful effect in those cir. 
cumstances. Fire should be reserved for the decisive 
moment, and with two brave men per gun working 
behind the shield, determined both to ‘‘ stick it out”, 
a factor in defence is presented which may require the 
assistance of concentrated artillery fire to overcome, 
As expressed in our cavalry training, ‘‘ Where favour. 
able targets present themselves, the utmost rapidity 
of fire compatible with accuracy should be aimed at, 
so as to overwhelm the enemy ”’. 

The early successes of the Germans, which, as we 
know too well, were gained with the help of an over- 
whelming fire power from artillery of all natures and 
calibres, were materially assisted by the active and 
intelligent employment of crowds of machine guns. In 
every German battalion no fewer than eight were sup- 


| plied, in contrast to the two which were considered sufi- 


cient in the British Service. We have much leeway to 
make up to equalise matters of fire power in this war. 
We can have little hope for success until we are in a posi- 
tion to batter down and flatten out the successive lines 
of trenches which shelter a brave and determined foe. 


| If the German defensive is to be broken the task has 


' action. 


prised when on the move and absolutely destroyed in | 


one and a half minutes. The German machine gun 


resolved itself into stages. The first is the artillery 
Neuve Chapelle has shown us how by long 
considered preparation and highly accurate shooting 
this task can be achieved. What, however, did it not 
demand? It necessitated a weakening of miles of 
defence by borrowing from the various sectors sufficient 
gun material to hammer down a small frontage of 
some three miles. We can truly comprehend the 
plaint of our Field-Marshal for men, men, and more 
men, together with the cry for munitions, munitions, 
and still more munitions. This war has become to us 
a question of time and overtime. 


A SECTOR 


OF A 
GERMAN 
TRENCH LINE. 


>| 


ol 


Tain 


A—Snipers. 

B—N.C.O.’s. 

C—Section Commanders. 
D—Communication Trenches. 
M—Machine Guns. 
R—tTraverses. 
O—Observation Post. 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY: IIl.—IN COVENT 
GARDEN.* 


EpiTep By Sir J. G. FRAZER. 


IR ROGER DE COVERLEY is now in town, and 
he spent an evening with us at the club two days 
ago. But he left us before it grew late; ‘‘ For ’’, says 
he ‘‘ you know I am a country bird; I go early to 
roost.’” When he had gone, one of the company re- 
marked: ‘‘I daresay Sir Roger did not always keep 
such early hours. They say he was a gay fellow in 
his youth. What is that story about him and a woman 
of the town? 

‘“‘ Sir Roger and a woman of the town!”’ cried Sir 
Andrew Freeport hotly, ‘‘ nonsense! I do not believe 
that he ever spoke to one in his life or would know one 
of the poor creatures if he saw her.”’ 

** As to the speaking ’’, interposed Will Honeycomb, 
“you are wrong. I was with him when he spoke with 
one, and by Gad I shall remember the occasion as long 
as I live.’”’ ‘‘ How was it? Tell us’’, we all asked. 
“T am the less likely to forget it,’? answered Will 
Honeycomb, ‘‘ because it was the very first day I ever 
met Sir Roger, and that was not yesterday, I can 
tell you. I was a young man then—that is to say, I— 
I—I mean, I was—”’ ‘“‘ Yes, yes,’’ we interrupted, 
laughing, ‘‘ we quite understand. You were even 

ounger then than you are now’”’. 

“* Well, that’s true, anyhow,’’ answered Will, with 
a rather rueful smile; ‘‘ but to go on with my story. 
A common friend had made us known to each other 
at the Rainbow, and we agreed to go to the play at 
Covent Garden together. When we came out of the 
theatre I offered to conduct him to his lodgings in St. 
James’s Street. The night was dark, and somehow 
we came to speak of the Mohocks. They had been 
out in force two nights before, and, having caught a 
gentleman in a lane off Fleet Street, they slit his nose 


. from end to end, gouged out both his eyes, and left 


him to grope his way home blind, all because, being a 
man of spirit, he had refused to take off his hat to 
them. ‘ Well’, says Sir Roger, ‘I hope they won’t 
catch us. I have no mind to have my nose slit.’ 
‘No,’ says I, ‘it’s a handsome nose; it would be a 
pity to spoil it. And, for my part, I don’t wish to lose 
my eyes neither. But I think we are pretty safe. 
They have doubled the watch.’ 

** Just then we turned the corner of a street (I think it 
was King Street) and perceived at once that something 
was wrong. For a crowd had gathered, and we heard 
screams. Some hackney-coaches were drawn up, and 
the coachmen were standing on the seats, looking over 
the heads of the people, and laughing and pointing at 
something. We made up to them and soon saw what 
was the matter. It was the Mohocks, and as ugly a 
set of them as ever I clapped eyes on, for I noticed 
Lord Mohun among them, and that black cutthroat 
Captain Macartney. They had got a woman of the 
town—a common trullion—among them. I don’t 
know what they had been doing to her, but she was 
down on the pavement with her face to the wall, 
screaming and sobbing. The moment Sir Roger saw 
that, he began to press forward violently. I tried to 
hold him back, for I knew it was as much as his life 
and mine were worth to meddle with these ruffians— 
there must have been near a score of them; but he 
shook me off, broke through the crowd, planted him- 
self in front of the woman with his face to them all, 
and drew his sword. And there he was, I do assure 
you, giving point to the whole murderous gang of them 
and saying—or trying to say, for he could hardly 
speak for passion (it was the only time I ever saw Sir 
Roger angry)—he was saying: ‘If, if any of you d-d- 
dare to touch this, this lady, by God, I’ll run him 
through the body’. And he would have done it, too; 
and they knew it, for they fell back, cowed and mutter- 
ing. 

* From the 
Hall, Spectator Club preserved at Coverley 


‘* When Sir Roger saw that they would not come on, 
he put up his sword and, turning to the woman, took 
off his hat and made her a low bow. ‘ Madam’, says 
he, ‘ May I have the honour of conducting you to a 
coach?’ She got up, dried her eyes, and took his 
arm. At that some of the fellows began to laugh and 
jeer, but one of them—I think it was Lord Mohun— 
recognised him and cried out, ‘ Why, it’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley! Gentlemen, form line for the dance—Sir 
Roger de Coverley!’ They fell into two lines at once, 
drew their swords, crossed them overhead with a clash 
—I think I can hear it now—and down the middle 
marched Sir Roger, with his hat under one arm, and 
the woman clinging to the other, as if he had been 
escorting a duchess at Court. 

‘‘ When they came to a coach he put her in and, 
having inquired where she wished to go to, he directed 
the coachman, paid him, and stood bareheaded, bow- 
ing, while she drove away. Then he put on his hat, 
turned to the Mohocks and said : ‘ Gentlemen, I thank 
you for your courtesy. If any of you feels himself 
disobliged by what I have done, I am at his service. 
I am to be found at my lodgings in St. James’s Street.’ 
But they cried out, ‘No, no! Bravo, youngster! 
Bravo! Well done, Sir Roger!’ and some of them 
clapped their hands and called out, ‘ Ancora! ancora!’ 
So I took his arm and we walked away together. He 
was all shaking with excitement, but he walked very 
stately till we had turned the corner and were out of 
sight of the crowd. Then, blast my eyes, if he did not 
burst out crying! And I, I,” here Will faltered— 
‘* well, I was near blubbering myself.’’ There was 
silence in the club. No one spoke, till Will cleared 
his voice, which had grown husky, and added: ‘‘ And 
you may take my word for it, that was the first and 
the last time that ever Sir Roger spoke to a woman 
of the town’’. 


ROSY RAPTURE. 
By PALMER. 


HIS is a short postscript to my article of last 
week concerning the works of joy. There are 
now no works of joy in the theatres of London; but 
there is still Mdlle. Gaby Deslys to relieve their grind- 
ing and perfunctory desolation. She has nothing to do 
with the British drama, or with any of the high, 
zesthetic achievements we were celebrating a week ago. 
But she is alive and standsfor something positive— 
a circumstance. which gives to her appearance at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre the only thrill it is possible to 
get at this time from any London stage. 

The state of the English theatre is for the moment 
so desperate that it is pure gain to discover anyone 
even remotely connected with it who really has the 
courage and conviction to express herself in no halting 
or ambiguous fashion. Anything is better than the 
management of Mr. Kipling’s Tomlinson, Whatever 
we think of Mdlle. Deslys as a social or esthetic por- 
tent, we must at any rate acknowledge that she exists 
—exists in an abounding fashion entirely her own. 
English bishops have had to take note of the fact; re- 
sponsible representatives of a democratic nation have 
sat in council upon her; and she has not been ignored 
by princes. She can claim with impunity to be more 
important, certainly more wealthy and more com- 
petent, than the most exalted of her friends. The 
envious may say that these things simply mean that 
modern civilisation is no better than it should be; that 
the success of Mdlle. Deslys is an instance of the 
triumph of unscrupulous advertisement; that she has 
come to the front owing to her unfaltering resolution 
that the public should see a good deal of her. But envy 
is a shallow counsellor. - Mdlle. Deslys is more than 
a lady whose hats are as wonderful as her fees. She 
is more than a clever dancer with a talent for décolle- 
tage; though in the word décolletage we are getting 
rather near to the secret of her genius. There are 
hundreds of lovely, hard-working and thoroughly con- 
scientious young women who on obscure British stages 
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publicly wear less than Mdlle. Deslys, but will never 
earn more than enough for a cheap lodging. 

No; the appeal of Mdlle. Deslys is not to the magis- 
terial opera glasses of the County Council. Décolletage 
is an accident and not the essence of her career. Her 
ultimate appeal is to the secret sympathy we all of us 
have for what is insolent, brave and self-assured. 
There is a frankness and singleness of purpose in 
Mdlle. Deslys which completely vanquishes in her 
audience all the heart-searching scruples with which 
they are accustomed to live. It thrills her audiences 
to share for a crowded hour or so in the abounding 
pride of life, the freedom from questioning, the utter 
rout of all that is formal and discreet, which are de- 
clared in all that Mdlle. Deslys says or does. We are 
content that she should pull the noses of our vigilance 
committees and the legs of her admirers. For a brief 
holiday time, at any rate, we have done with com- 
promise, we are carried away as by the stark sin- 
cerity of a child who candidly glories in its own dis- 
grace. What if the silly world be content to arrange 
itself for the benefit of Mdlle. Deslys as one big sugar- 
plum asking to be devoured? That is no very modern 
thing, to be viewed with alarm as a sign of decadence. 
Essentially it has always been so. The modern part of 
the business—the posters, interviews, star-and-garter 
advertisement—does not obscure the truth that Mdlle. 
Deslys is not a freak of yesterday. She lived before 
the war, and she will continue to live after the war 
is finished. She lives unclouded at the Duke of York’s 
with the war for company. The war has changed, 
and will change, many things. But it will not change 
Mdlle. Deslys. She is too honest and too real. 


THEORY V. PRACTICE OF MUSIC. 
By Jonn F. Runciman. 


E should hardly trust a teacher who said that 

we should not go near the water until we had 

learned to swim, or suggested that no one should 
mount a bicycle until he could ride, or a flying machine 
until he could fly, that no recruit should be given a 
rifle until he had made himself a first-rate marksman 
and won some medals at Bisley. Nevertheless, the 
musical theorist is honoured who says the student 
must not by any means attempt to compose in the 
freer modern forms until he has proved his ability to 
do so; that he must write no modern discords until 
he has shown he can use them; that he must devote 
his student years to observing useless rules of melody 
to the end that he may gain perfect facility in com- 
posing expressive, beautiful, original melodies; that 
to master the difficult art of handling the modern 
orchestra he must give up years to the practice of 
writing for obsolete instruments (e.g., the natural 
trumpets and horns and the serpent and ophicleide), or 
for existing instruments in a fashion that is hopelessly 
out of date. It is all very wonderful, and the fruits of 
the teaching are visible, or audible, in most of the 
early compositions of our young musicians. After a 
while they sometimes manage to forget the teaching 
and begin to master the serious art of music. But in 
too many cases b, the time anything like mastery is 
achieved the early freshness and fire and inspiration 
have faded, and the ambitious youth settles down into 
the respectable professor: I have known personally 
half a dozen such failures—or triumphs—of the system. 
This is not an irrelevant outburst. Things have 
grown much livelier now. The present discussions by 
Mr. Clutsam, Mr. Newman, and others, about the 
stupidity of the text-books and those who employ them 
are not at all a new thing. Dr. McNaught and his 
friends are more than a little behind the days. The 
attack began some sixteen or more years ago. In 
*‘The Chord ’’ (1899) an article called ‘‘ The Dismal 
Science ’’ appeared, and in this the uselessness of 
school-counterpoint was demonstrated. The academic 
reply then was just what it is now: the student must 
learn to swim before attempting to do so. Or, as I 


put it at the time, one must master the acrobat’s tricks 
by submitting to be strapped to the floor for five 
years. The time was not ready for such heretical 
doctrine then, and I doubt whether it is yet ready. | 
doubt also whether talking generalities will profit us 
much or at all. For my part for the present I will 
confine myself to the practical results of the English 
method of teaching. For months past I have been 
hearkening patiently to a fair amount of English 
music. Further, I have heard it single pieces at a 
time, which is the only way of giving it a chance. It 
is hard to say what good, or what else but evil, can 
come of sitting through half a dozen concerts entirely 
of British music under a foreign conductor. One 
thing will certainly happen: some hundreds of people 
will get so bored and dispirited that they will never 
hear or hear tell of British music again. But leaving 
prophecy alone, it seems to me that English composi- 
tions, heard after and before music of a kind we have 
learned to understand and accept, have a chance of 
being fairly tested—at least we shall not approach any 
particular pieces with minds and ears jaded. I have 
gone with ear unwearied and mind fresh, alert, and 
receptive, not to measure the exact artistic worth of the 
examples of our art, but to ask my soul if it finds such 
music satisfying, if it would like to be carried ten 
miles to hear any of it again. That is the test: Do 
you want to hear a work again; having heard it twice 
and understood it more completely, would you long to 
hear it a third time? The verdict on some of the world 
master works amounts simply to this, that we always 
long to hear them and cannot live without them. In 
fifty years’ time the world may be asking itself ques- 
tions about some of our music, but five years hence the 
world will have ceased to concern itself with much of 
it. To-day we cannot conjecture probabilities, only 
possibilities. 

These compositions may be roughly divided into three 
classes. There are those in which the school rules are 
faithfully observed, the works of obedient, docile 
students, who doubtless took all the prizes at their 
respective academies. There are those in which the 
rules are boldly defied, self-conscious works in which 
the tyranny of the rules is just as evident as it is in 
the first-named class. Thirdly, there are a few—alas, 
a very few—pieces in which the composer has treated 
the rules with serene indifference, neither obeying 
them nor unwittingly acknowledging their power by 
flouting them. It is not surprising that the same 
composers turn out music both of the first and of the 
second class, for the heroic defiance of rules is really 
a pose and cannot always be sustained: the composer 
is perpetually slipping into the style which has become 
second nature to him, and having in one passage 
admitted the authority of rules by wilfully breaking 
them for the sake of breaking them, in the next he is 
as like as not to write something in a particular way, 
not for the sake of beauty or of expressing something, 
but simply because the text-books say it should be 
written in that way. Dr. Walford Davies is a remark- 
able specimen of this kind of musician. At times he 
is docile, subservient enough to have delighted Mac- 
farren; sometimes, as in some pretty things for piano 
and orchestra which I heard him play a few months 
ago, he spurns the text-books altogether and rejoices 
in wantonly slapping the faces of all the theorists. 
But what makes his case more peculiar is that often 
he seems to be genuinely inspired throughout a move- 
ment and writes as though the word theory did not 
exist for him. A violin sonata I recently heard is a 
fine example of his work when he is in this, his best, 
mood. When one compares work like this with the 
machine-made stuff of the first class or the self-con- 
scious stuff of the second class one realises what a 
really independent composer is. A thoroughly inde- 
pendent young man is Mr. Percy Grainger, and it is 
a proof that in the long run the public judges right 
| that it has taken kindly to his cheerful dances and 
| variations while remaining cold when some composers 
_ are writing in ‘‘ correct form’”’ and avoiding consecu- 

tive fifths and others are writing them merely to show 
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their great daring. Several works by Mr. Vaughan 
Williams were certainly worth listening to, though 
every now and again the sincere composer, striving to 
express himself, has a trick of disappearing, his place 
peing taken by a thoroughly trained student who writes 
in the most approved manner only to fill space. I 
estimate that at least one-third of Mr. Williams’ out- 

t might be deleted, to the immense gain of what 
would be left. This is not a harsh criticism. When a 
man can so finely find utterance in beautiful form for 
strange remote moods he should not allow himself to 
lapse into the mere academic, not even for half a bar: 
that half-bar should be remorselessly excised. Mr. 
Holbrooke I have often discussed before and have 
nothing fresh to add, save, perhaps, that either he is 
gradually finding his true self or I am learning to 
understand him better. He, at any rate, never was 

jent under text-book direction, and even when he 
defied the theorists it was not done in a mood of fierce 
rebellion—which shows that a man knows there is 
something to rebel against—but in an irresponsible, 
gay spirit of devilry. That is all very well in its way 
now and again, but it is not the spirit which creates 
mighty art works; and I am glad there is less and 
less of it in Holbrooke’s music as he grows older. 

On the whole, reflecting on, say, six months of 
hearing new music—native and foreign—I think we 
English are well holding our own. In spite of the 
encouragement extended to everything French, Bel- 
gian, Russian, and Italian, in six months there has 
not been a finer foreign piece produced than the 
achievements of our own men, though little enough 
help is given them. The more opportunities they are 
given of hearing their music played the better music 
they will write. If much already written is stolid, 
meaningless stuff, that is hardly to be wondered at. 
Students are taught at school that they must not 
attempt to compose original music until they have 
learnt how to do it; then, when they come out in the 
bigger world, no matter what promise they may show, 
they are rarely given the chance of developing them- 
selves in the only way in which development is pos- 
sible, viz., hearing their compositions played as soon 
as they are written. They are told that as soon as 
they become masters they will be granted numberless 
opportunities of becoming masters. I have not space 
today to discuss Mr. Holbrooke’s suggestions with 
regard to this wretched state of affairs as set forth 
in the ‘‘ English Review ’’, and must deal with them 
later. Meantime, it appears to me that no prize- 
system will serve. Festivals entirely of British music 
will only work our ruin, however good our foreign 
fends’ intentions may be. I fear that only slow, 
steady pressure and time will avail. If composers 
nd themselves to the cheerful toil of composing 
attractive music the public will some day be attracted : 
then conductors will play them readily enough and 
all will go well. 


CUTTING DOWN EXPENSES. 


CONOMY is a virtue which for a generation has 
been going out of fashion. Up to the war it was 
hardly respectable. At most it was one of those dubious 
virtues which people resent either to be credited with 
or to be denied. Hardly anyone really likes to be 
called economical, but neither does anyone like it to 
be said that he or she does not know what economy 
means. Economy is, in fact, one of those good things 
the goodness of which is so precarious that directly we 
Praise Or encourage it overmuch it ceases to be good. 
ltis a sort of sampler virtue which we all agree young 
folks ought to learn, but which wiser people can safely 
do without. And certainly it is a virtue which was 
not greatly in fashion before the war. The movement 
Was then all towards generous living and free spend- 
ing. There was never a time in the history of Eng- 
land when economy was so little practised and when 
Money was so little thought of except to spend. Rapid 


fortunes and the habit of luxury have made spending 
a praiseworthy habit in classes where, fifty years ago, 
saving would have been the correct ideal. Some of 
this spending was pure folly, arising out of a shabby 
desire ‘‘ to keep up appearances”’ and be as good as 
one’s neighbour. Much bitter toil and anxiety has 
been suffered from the wish to appear well with the 
world. The war has at any rate killed much of that, 
in the poorer middle-class especially. There were 
hundreds of poor homes in London before the war 
where a servant was kept not because the mistress 
really liked to have a servant (poorly paid servants 
make more work than they do), but simply because the 
mistress next door had a servant, and it would not 
do to be seen by the local tradesman polishing the 
knocker. That sort of spending is no more, and 
everyone is the happier for the change. 

Economy is a curious virtue and worth observing. 
One of the strangest things about economy is that 
each person, however spendthrift or wealthy, usually 
has some pet saving of his or her own. Everyone 
has got his or her saving point, and clings to it in the 
oddest way. The object is not to save the money, for 
the same people will spend needlessly in two minutes 
all that their little pet economy could treasure up for 
them in the year; but they practise their economy 
as birds take gravel, to administer a gentle correc- 
tive to their usual habits. Men with a thousand a 
year will burn their fingers rather than waste a match. 
Women who spend five guineas on a hat will jealously 
watch the guest who takes an unnecessary quantity 
of mustard. There is perhaps something of the 
animal instinct in this sort of economy, which teaches 
birds and cats to secrete things that may be of use 
to them. There is a remote and subdued feeling that 
this little economy gives the person who practises it 
a sort of victory—a stolen advantage in the fight for 
life. To people whose own economy lies in a dif- 
ferent direction the instances of this accidental 
economy they see in their neighbours are very amus- 
ing and almost incomprehensible. There are many 
men, for example, in London, with good incomes, who 
keep expensive establishments, and indulge in all kinds 
of luxuries and who yet would rather drop on the 
pavement than take a cab. If they took a cab as often 
as they really wanted one, it would perhaps add two 
or three pounds to their yearly expenses; and they 
would be perfectly indifferent whether their receipts 
were two or three pounds less or more in the year. 
But they have contracted the habit of thinking a cab 
a dangerous and fatal expense, and they keep within a 
sort of barrier of virtue as long as they resolutely 


decline to take one. In the same way there are ladies 
who love to entertain their friends, who provide abun- 
dant and handsome meals, who wear the most expen- 
sive silks and the newest gloves, and yet are perfect 
misers with their stationery. They will cross their 
letters so as to make them illegible rather than use a 
new sheet. They will weigh their correspondence up 
to the exact limit of the penny stamp as if they were 
making up a medical prescription. They will collect 
the envelopes that are sent them, and use the inside 
for their reply. These habits are neither good nor 
bad, neither wise nor unwise. They are merely oddi- 
ties; and we never can tell of others, nor scarcely of 
ourselves, with what other parts of our nature, good 
and bad, an oddity is allied. For all we know, the 
mind may be greatly strengthened to resist serious 
temptation by its having resisted the desire to take 
a cab or to use a clean envelope. 

There is a broad difference between the economy of 
men and women. It is more a woman’s virtue than a 
man’s. Men soon begin to cast off the burden of 
saving and close reckoning and to put it upon their 
wives. In youth both men and women are ordinarily 
taught to keep accounts. But a man’s account-keep- 
ing soon dwindles down to the simple precaution of 
keeping his gold in one pocket and his silver loose in 
another. The accounts of women, on the other hand, 


continue: housekeeping compels. They are forced 
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to book or inspect the small items of a large expendi- 
ture. It is curious to trace the effects of this differ- 
ence between the economy of men and women. Women 
have quite a wonderful courage in the little conflicts of 
life. They are trained to battle by their labour in 
examining, checking, and reducing bills. A woman 
who has once brought to account the butcher or the 
baker is not likely to yield timidly to the cabman and 
the porter. No man, except perhaps those gloomy and 
firm-looking persons who always dine early off the 
joint at the club, ever gave sixpence to a cabman 
without a sense of guilt and some fear. But a woman 
would as soon give a cabman sixpence as she would 
settle the butcher’s bill. Then attention to household 
economy will prompt a woman to engage single- 
handed with landladies and landlords before whom a 
man is helpless. A creature who keeps his silver 
loose in his waistcoat pocket is not very likely to make 
a fuss even when he is grossly overcharged. But 
women will treat the long, neatly written bill with the 
contempt of familiarity. 

There is another side, not altogether to the woman’s 
advantage. Her liking to get things cheap leads to a 
love of bargains, and the knowledge that so many 
things are useful in a house inspires a hope that the 
most useless things will come in somehow. Of course, 
the full price asked for a bargain is never given, and 
much bravery and astuteness are shown in beating 
down the bargainer. Still, the bargain is bought; and 
here, for once, the economical woman is less econo- 
mical than the loose-silvered man. ‘The difference be- 
tween them may indeed be often stated thus. A man 
gives two shillings for an eighteenpenny thing he 
wants, where a woman gives eighteenpence for a two- 
shilling thing she does not want. 

Good managing must be allowed at once to be a 


very excellent thing, but people who manage very well | 


generally pay a penalty for their success. In no virtue 


is moderation more essential than in economy. Good 
managers often get to think candle-ends. They 
occupy themselves with petty triumphs. The endless 


care for small savings defeats itself; for it leads to a 
waste of real comfort and pleasure. No one despises 
a good and a cheap dinner, but a cheap dinner is too 
dearly purchased if it has been the theme of anxious 
and feverish speculation. Among those who are sure 
never to go to bed hungry there is nothing really ex- 
cellent to compensate one for screwing fourpence a 
week by much labour out of the butter bill. 

The day for this sort of economy—the mere saving 
which was once the theme of all good story-books— 
has gone; and it is hardly likely that the war will bring 
it back. The old saying that a fortune is more easily 
saved than got is no longer true. For a generation, 
at least, it has been much more easily got than saved. 
The world has been thrown open to the enterprising. 
They might pick up gold abroad instead of painfully 
hoarding up copper at home. Our attitude towards 
economy was naturally accommodated to this altered 
state of things. Fathers began to realise that they did 


better by spending their income on their children, to — 


give them a fair start, than by saving against their old 
age. Moreover, the children were taught not to save 
money, but to get it and to spend it rightly. A certain 
liberality and largeness in dealing with money, propor- 
tionately to the family income, has been openly encour- 
aged. The principle has grown up that a fortune 
should be earned and not inherited or saved, and that 
it should be spent with easiness and magnanimity. 
Probably the Death Duties have helped this principle 
to grow; a man will save for his children but not for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

How far the war and the depression which will 
follow the war will take us back to the prudent paring 
of an earlier day remains to be seen. So far we ob- 
serve a sensible cutting down of expenses which has 
very little to do with the spirit of the good boy who 
picked up a pin and thereby found favour in the sight 
of his employer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THEY ALL WITH ONE CONSENT BEGAN TO 
MAKE EXCUSE.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Wilmington Hall, near Dartford. 
6 April. 

Sir,—Our apparent apathy in this time of national emer. 
gency astonishes the foreign visitor: it saddens the British 
patriot. In London the hundreds of young men who 
listen unashamed to the strains of the recruiting bands 
give no evidence of national feeling; the thousands whom 
one sees in the City and elsewhere trust that their refusal 
to answer their country’s call will be forgotten when in the 
years to come our streets are no longer full of khaki. These 
are they who always uphold “ our great voluntary system” 
but never volunteer ; who preach of self-sacrifice and courage 
yet practise neither. Instead, ‘‘ they all with one consent 
began to make excuse ’’, There are, however, many others 
anxious to serve, but held back by self-seeking employers; 
and yet more who for good and sufficient reasons are in. 
eligible. 

There are the two classes: the able but unwilling, and 
the willing but unable. These latter, unfortunately, are in 
danger of being treated with the contempt which is deserv. 
edly bestowed upon the former. Inevitably there must arise, 
as you Fave so well said, a new hatred, a feeling of never. 


ending antagonism between the two classes. Those who 
are risking their lives tor others wil] naturally despise the 
shirkers; the friends of those who suffer or die will per. 
chance be more bitter and will decline to know or employ 
those who fail in their duty to the State. 

Either we have enough soldiers or we have not. If we 
have, the present ridiculous recruiting methods should 
cease ; if we have not, surely the Government should compel 
every capable and eligible man to meet his national obliga. 
tions, just as it compels the taxpayer to pay his taxes. 

Apparently there is one remedy only which will secure 
the required numbers and yet prevent bitterness in the 
years to come—universal service in some form or another. 
Each day that the Government delays is a prolonging of 
the agony; after eight months of war and wastage it is only 
now dealing with the drink and labour questions. It must 
be stirred to activity by the voice of public opinion. 

Failing some such compulsory service, there will be for 
a generation at least a cleavage between those who, having 
consciences, undertake their duty to their country, and those 
who, whilst professing to be patriots, selfishly shrink from 
sacrifice and gloat over the fact that there are brave men 
behind whom they can shield themselves. Such a state of 
things is impossible in Germany, and therein lies her 
strength. 

In times of bodily crisis a radical operation is ofttimes 
essential, and who will deny that the present war is a great 
crisis threatening the very existence of our nation and re 
quiring heroic remedies? Yours faithfully, 

Grorce H. WHITEHEAD. 


CAPTURING THE ENEMY’S TRADE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., 
6 April 1915. 

Sir,—During the last fifteen years I have probably seen 
on an average one man a day who has called as an agent for 
a building material, and I have noticed that, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, our own men’s training is very inferior 
to the Germans. The majority of English travellers appear 
to have no technical knowledge beyond a few elementary 
points relating to their own goods. I am sure that for this 
reason the sales of many excellent home-made materials 
have suffered, while inferior imitations from the Continent, 
etc., have been introduced with greater skill.. The present 
seems to me the great opportunity to put this right. Manu- 
facturers are keenly alive to the position; consumers are 
anxious to use British goods. There will be a big demand 


| for trained men to bring the two classes together. I sug- 
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t that architects’ assistants with no prospects of a prac- 
tice might make good use of their experience in this field, 
and parents who are undecided about their sons’ (and pos- 
sibly daughters’) careers should not leave it out of their 
reckoning. The necessary training might be got by spend- 
ing, say, two years with an architect or a builder, or perhaps 
the technical schools would arrange a special course. No 
doubt the present defect is due to the fact that, so far as 
| know, no opportunity has been given to travellers to learn 
their business. This might be overcome by those who wish 
to make themselves efficient attending a school three or 
four evenings a week if the arrangements could be made. 

Your obedient servant, 
S. B. K. 


“ ENGLAND” OR “ BRITAIN ”? 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
20 and 21, Lawrence Lane, E.C., 
7 April 1915. 

Sir,—I have been a constant reader of the SaTURDAY 
Review for years, and have not only been an enthusiastic 
supporter, in a very humble way, of all its views, but 
remember well with what eagerness I looked forward to 
Saturdays at the time when various voluble politicians 
flouted and ignored the solemn warning of that great 
patriot Lord Roberts, and absolutely refused to listen to 
his advice and prepare to meet the very ordeal through 
which we are now passing, feeling sure that in your REVIEW 
I should find an adequate and satisfying expression of the 
very feelings of inarticulate indignation which filled me, as 
it did so many other voiceless ‘‘ men in the street ’’, and I 
was never disappointed. It is because of this whole-hearted 
agreement with and loyalty to the views I so often found 
in your paper that I now write to express the disappoint- 
ment I felt when I read your opinion of the use of the words 
“Britain ’’ and ‘“‘ England’. You, if I may respectfully say 
s0, together with so many of your supporters, have so com- 
pletely failed to understand the point of view on this matter 
of those who are opposed to you. Much indignation has 
been expressed at the suggestion that the splendid old word 
“England”? should disappear in favour of the word 
“Britain ’’. Now I should like to ask what sensible person 
ever made such a suggestion? What we do suggest is that 
the word ‘‘ England” should not be misused. When you 
refer to England, certainly say so, but when you speak of 
acountry including Scotland and call it ‘‘ England” you 
are simply misusing the word. The protest against ‘‘ Eng- 
land ’’ being used to mean ‘“‘ Scotland ”’ does not in the least 
imply dislike of the word ‘“‘ England” any more than a 
protest from Jones, who is in partnership with Robinson 
and yet objects to being called Robinson, would mean that 
he disliked either the man or the name Robinson. He might 
admire and respect and greatly like Robinson, as most Scots- 
men admire and respect and greatly like England, but yet 
would object to being called Robinson when his name was 
Jones. Take the case of the recent magnificent fighting of 
the British troops at Neuve Chapelle. If, in referring to 
the troops engaged, you speak of English troops, you are 
either intentionally excluding Scottish and others, which 
would be extremely unfair when you look at the toll which 
death has taken of them, or you are misdescribing them. 
If you describe them as British troops, you are clearly not 
excluding any of them, and you are clearly not misdescrib- 
ing any of them. Imagine your feelings if we insisted on 
describing the British forces as Scottish forces, and you 
will realise exactly how we feel about the matter. The 
relative size, or even importance, of the two countries has 
nothing whatever to do with it. Yorkshire is larger than 
Cornwall, but that is no valid reason for describing a 
Cornishman as a Yorkshireman. You can describe them 
both as Englishmen, but you cannot sensibly describe them 
both as either Yorkshiremen or Cornishmen. So when 
Speaking of Englishmen and Scotsmen together, you can 
accurately speak of them collectively as British, but not 
with accuracy merely as Englishmen, and equally not merely 
as Scotsmen. 


It does seem to me a peculiar time, when Scotsmen are 
fighting and dying for Britain, to select for the definite 
statement that you intend to use the word “ English ” in- 
stead of the word “ British’. I noticed that the German 
papers always speak of the English when referring to the 
British, but I was not prepared to find the course—adopted 
by the Germans probably with the specific object of annoy- 
ing many of the people of this nation—advocated by a paper 
such as yours at a time such as this. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rosert D. Munro. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sowerby, 1 April 1915. 

S1r,—In connection with this Britain-England dispute, 
I beg to call your attention to a serious injustice done to a 
certain portion of the Empire—to wit, His Majesty’s good 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, which, through its omission 
in the peace proclamation of 1856, is now in the parlous 
position and double danger of being at war with both our 
ally and our enemy. 

It may be some consolation to Englishmen to reflect that 
their country is not responsible for that preposterously 
boastful effusion, ‘‘ Rule Britannia ’’; and would, perhaps, 
be thankful if Thomson’s countrymen would inform them 
what is its precise relationship to ‘‘ Deutschland iiber alles ” 
—whether it is that of elder brother or parent? 

Have Irishmen endorsed the Scottish claim that Erin is 
included in Britain? They are usually credited with wit 
and humour enough to enjoy the spectacle of the tail trying 
to wag the dog (part of Scotland against the world)—this 
time silently, so as not to spoil the fun. 

Megalomania is not popular now. 

Is Great Britain an ideal name for a country ?—at least, 
from the point of view of politeness to other peoples 
(noblesse oblige); they seem to prefer the name of England. 

The ‘‘Great’’ might be used rather sarcastically by 
Prussian officials when they have carried out their pro- 
gramme. Yours faithfully, 

R. R. 


ENGLISH FLAGS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


104, Cheapside Street, Glasgow, 
29 March 1915. 

Sir,—At this time when the righteous anger of the British 
people has been aroused by the violation of a treaty to which 
they are a party, it may be pertinent to point out the manner 
in which the Admiralty has ignored the Treaty and Act of 
Union between England and Scotland. The first article of 
the Treaty of Union is as follows: 

‘‘1, That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
shall, upon the rst day of May next ensuing the date hereof, 
and for ever after, be united into one kingdom by the name 
of Great Britain, and that the ensigns armorial of the said 
United Kingdom be such as Her Majesty shall appoint, and 
the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew be conjoined in 
such manner as Her Majesty shall think fit, and used in all 
flags, banners, standards, and ensigns, both by sea and 
land.”’ (The adjective used in the Treaty is ‘‘ British ’’.) 
The cross of St. Patrick was added to the Union Flag at the 
Union with Ireland in 1801. Notwithstanding the plain 
terms of the great treaty, it is the unconstitutional practice 
of the Royal Navy to fly English flags, such as the Admiral’s 
flag, the Commodore’s broad pennant, the pennant red, the 
pennant white, the pennant blue, and the so-called White 
Ensign, all being simply the old national flag of England 
(banner of St. George) in a variety of forms. In the case 
of the White Ensign a small Union is cantoned in the first 
quarter as a mere addition to the flag of England. This 
latter flag misrepresents the United Kingdom as an 
appanage of England, thus committing the absurdity of 
representing the part as greater than the whole! It may be 
noted that a true White Ensign would not be open to 
objection; the present naval] ensign is really the banner of 
St. George, and the old White Ensign had no red cross. All 
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these flags are not only contrary to the Treaty of Union, 
and grossly unconstitutional, but most insulting to the 
British Union. It is quite possible that these flags may 
please a few unthinking people in whom the Germanic 
strain is strong, and who are incapable of thinking 
Imperially. But what of the thousands of Britons at home 
and in the Dominions who regard these flags as disparaging 
the British Union, and misrepresentations of the constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom? In the name of fair play, 
why does not the British Navy fly British flags? 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun ALEx. STEWART. 


‘“ PEACE AND GOODWILL.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


S1r,—The above words may seem inappropriate, or at any 
rate untimely, at the present moment, though it will be 
readily granted that they represent the feeling of many 
millions of people in many countries. May I go further and 
say that such thoughts lie at the bottom of the hearts of 
thousands of the people of the several nations now engaged 
in deadly combat? It may well then be asked, is not this 
hope realisable? A calm consideration of the origin of this 
momentous twentieth century war wili, I think, offer an 
answer in the affirmative. 

To what is the war due? The reply must, I submit, be 
that it is due to the headstrong, insane, and, indeed, impious 
ambition of a single individual obsessed by the insane idea 
of obtaining control over the whole civilised world. 

There is here no question of national wrongs to be 
adjusted, or even of claims demanding the support of arms, 
but we have merely the fantastic demands of a modern 
despot to be gratified by an endless expenditure of the blood, 
and money, and means of his own people, as well as of the 
greater part of the entire world of civilisation. He must 
have recognised from his failure to have gained a step of 
ground that his vision of world-wide supremacy is a dream 
or a nightmare. 

Is it too early, then, to look forward to an early termina- 
tion of a war in which our opponents themselves must have 
recognised the impossibility of obtaining any ultimate 
success? This is not the place to attempt suggestions as to 
the line that peace proposals should take, but it is obviously 
desirable that an understanding should be arrived at as to 
the conditions on which a proposal for peace would be enter- 
tained by the several combatants. Enough warfare has 
surely been waged by sea and land, and enough blood shed 
to prove that there is little prospect of the imposition of terms 
of peace by a victorious army either at Berlin, or Paris, or 
London. But there are welcome indications that an agree- 
ment may be arrived at in the council chamber if not in the 
field of battle. 

And in anticipation of this happy moment let us put away 
from our hearts the bitter expression of international hate 
that our cone real German enemy has taken such pains to 
excite and foster in the hearts of the two nations. 

But in spite of the much vaunted and imperially prompted 
Hymn of Hate I venture to submit that there is little 
feeling of enmity between the peoples themselves. 

And, indeed, it would be strange were it otherwise, for as 
a people we are united by many bonds of union. 
trace our history to a common Teutonic source. 
fought and conquered together. We have the closest mer- 
cantile interests. We, as a British people, appreciate the 
Teuton thoroughness, admire their architecture, enjoy their 
musical talent, and recreate ourselves yearly in the pleasant 
gardens of the Rhine. 

And it is noticeable that, despite the Imperial attempt to 
sow evil feeling between the two nations, the international 


spirit of goodwill breaks out in sundry unexpected forms, | 


notably in the friendly interchange of Christmas good wishes 
between German and British soldiers as they lay in their 
respective war trenches. That this was not a mere passing 
impulse is shown by many a later indication. 


We both | 
We have | 


Let me quote but one—viz., the treatment of English 
prisoners of war. The ‘‘ Times ”’ correspondent, in a letter 
of 18 March, gives an account of a visit to the German 
internment camp, and after noting the completeness of the 
daily diet of the British soldiers, adds that in each store are 
sold soap, brushes, shirts, towels, and German and English 
dictionaries and grammars. The attendant remarked, ‘* You 
see we want the English and French to learn our language 
to understand us better ”’. 

There still remains, it may be said, the record of the 
disgraceful, unmilitary and unspeakably barbarous action of 
the German soldiery, when in flagrant defiance of all the 
laws, and the practice of civilised warfare, prisoners of war 
have been shot down as sheep in cold blood, and women 
violated. For such infamous acts of brutality no excuse 
can be pleaded. They, indeed, can only be explained as the 
outcome of the spirit of hate that has been so assiduously 
instilled into the mind of the nation from the Imperial 
throne. 

I have no hesitation in attributing such estrangement as 
at present exists between the German and the British people 
to the personal envenomed hate of one individual—the 
Kaiser. 

It is the jealous hatred of one who has become infected 
with the madly selfish and fatuous idea of becoming the 
Dictator of the Universe. With a strange combination of 
religious sentimentality and of imperial suzerainty he has 
succeeded in creating a situation resulting in an international 
war, which can only be terminated by the personal submis. 
sion and the extinction of its instigator. 

Yours faithfully, 
Harcourt BENGOUGH. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—Your efforts to assist the Government in the prose- 
cution of the war are noble; but, now that the ‘ united 
front ’’ has been shown, is it not your.duty to point out to 
the nation the Government’s deficiencies? Far be it from 
me to suggest the Conservatives should resort to the de- 
grading tactics of the Opposition during the South African 
struggle, which only prolonged the war, but surely public 
opinion should be enlightened so that the nation realises how 
much we suffer from the Government’s refusal to be pre- 
pared, and decides that, if by untold sacrifices we do succeed 
in ‘‘ muddling through’’, never again will they vote for 
the ‘‘ party of bleat and boodle ”’. 

Our immense loss in blood and treasure is largely due to 
the Government’s refusal to be prepared in spite of all 
warnings, and I fear many of our losses at sea must be 
due to their inefficiency in dealing with spies. Craddock 
was sent to his death. When we see workers striking at 
such a crisis we must remember that Labour unrest was 
stimulated by many an appeal to class hatred, and the 
pandering for votes of a Government which put trade 
unions above the law. 

That the nation as a whole is still sound is proved by the 
enlistment, but it is sickening to see the Radical in a funk 
slobbering over the Army now, when one recalls what he 
said about it when his Ulster coup failed! And how de- 
grading it is that a Government should have to sink to 
catchpenny advertisements to try and get men to fight for 
their country in its peril! 

Had they accepted national service the Army would have 
been ready, and “strikes” as easily overcome in England 
as in France. 

Yours truly, 
H. Soames. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 


45, Sudbourne Road, Brixton, S.W., 
3 April 1915- 
Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Francis Ram about the 
desirability of a young Government, but it should be old 
enough to have gained some experience, otherwise it would 
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oly speculate. Members of recent Governments have not 


iGH. 


yen exactly fossils. Youth without experience is highly 
jangerous. I imagine that he really means middle-aged, 
yecause that is the most useful period of a man’s life. He 
jas gained sufficient experience to trust his resources with- 
wut running unreasonable risk. 

It is useless to allot any sum whatever to war preparation 
githout the support of men. Men are far more effective 
han forts, and fortresses would not have saved Belgium. 
forts are deceptive. They have their limits—men have not. 

Whatever sums of money have been asked for have been 
wted for military and naval purposes. Votes for money do 
not produce men. 

. Few people believed in the possibility of a great European 
yar, in spite of indications that it would come. Most men 
to whom I have spoken on the subject—here and in France 
_have scoffed at such an idea. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. E. Bate. 


THE MINISTERIALIST PRESS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
London, 
8 April 1915. 

Sin,—For a day or two, early in the week and during 
faster, the infatuated Ministerialist Press in London kept 
down the headlines and posters flaming with success and 
terrific crowning victories over the beaten German and 
sarcely existent Austrian armies; but on Thursday there 
was a great outbreak of glorification and jubilation. In 
ktters of great size the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ announced 
mits posters: ‘‘ Enormous Losses of the Germans ”’; and 
0 doubt the Star’? was quite equal to its contemporary. 
Earlier in the day the ‘‘ Star’, by-the-by—in default of 
ay German holocaust or Austrian debacle—gave its readers 
horse-racing instead; and on its posters one saw : ‘‘ Captain 
(oe’s Notes ’’. Racing tips by Captain Coe at noon and 
gigantic losses of the Germans at 6.30 p.m. are the means, 
I suppose, by which the ‘“‘ Star’’ and the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette’? hope to stimulate recruiting, to feed that ‘* volun- 
tary and spontaneous uprising of the People’ about which 
they can wax so eloquent. One may doubt, however, whether 
the young men will voluntarily and spontaneously uprise 
ad go to the war if the organs of the Government go on 
feding them on racing tips in the morning and on count- 
lss thousands of slaughtered Germans in the evening. 


Yours faithfully, 
A STUDENT OF RECRUITING. 


SHAKESPEARE AND GERMAN CLOCKS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Aysgarth, Yorkshire. 
Sir,—Some time ago, after I had finished my 
Ssturpay Review, I turned to resume the reading of 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost ”’, and at the close of Act III., Biron, 
after giving his letter to Costard, talks to himself about 
lve, and concludes (line 191) thus: 


“What! I love! Isue! I seek a wife! 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a-repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch’d that it may still go right! ”’ 


It is certainly interesting to learn from Shakespeare that 
the Germans in his day supplied England with inferior 
locks, 

I am, etc., 
A. W. Kine. 


REVIEWS. 
HUGH BENSON. 


“Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother.’ By Arthur C. Benson. 
Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 
I* the lives of those who die young may often be 
traced a certain feverish restlessness, a hurry to 
be done with the thing in hand. It is as though, sub- 
consciously aware of their sentence of death, they felt 
the ground slipping under their feet and experienced 
the need of making the most of every passing moment. 
This quality of breathlessness may be traced very 
distinctly in the life of Robert Hugh Benson. It was 
not merely that he put the work of a month into a 
week, but whatever he did he did with all his might. 
He always gave his very best. Would he have lived 
longer if he had taken things more quietly? Well, 
perhaps. Who knows? For as the wise old doctor 
who saw him through the last days of his life said, 
‘* Most people die of being themselves’’. Of Robert 
Hugh Benson, more than of most men, it may be said 
that he lived and died himself. 

He was barely forty-four when he died, yet there 
was in his life a certain completeness and finality. He 
had gained his goal, discovered for himself the kind 
of life for which he was best suited, the channels in 
which his powers could best move. Every part of his 
nature was fed and satislied. With him life became 
a thing in which means and ends were identified. 
He had found himself. Mr. A. C. Benson’s affec- 
tionate appreciation of him aims at showing us some- 
thing of the boy and man he was. He writes of 
‘* Hugh ’’, not of Monsignor Benson. We are to have 
an Official biography later from the pen of Father 
Martindale, S.J. Mr. Benson’s book is above all else 
unofficial. It is intimate, direct, and sincere. An 
elder brother one might think in most cases to be 
the least desirable of biographers of his junior. He 
knows too much or too little. But Mr. Benson has 
acquitted himself with grace and tact. There are 
very few, if any, traces of the elder brother in the 
book and only a very slight and occasional tinge of 
not unkindly patronage. If at times Mr. Benson does 
seem to ‘‘ botanise ’’’ over his brother, it is all in the 
way of natural affection, and because it is ‘his habit 
to linger with microscopic care over the very precious 
specimen he would exhibit to us. And he does succeed 
in giving us a real picture, so that even those who 
have never met or heard Hugh feel, after reading this 
book, as if they have lost—perhaps we should say 
have found—a dear friend. Hugh was not a complex 
character. He had a clear-cut nature. He was one 
of those people who attract the world’s attention not 
so much by their great gifts as by their winning 
personalities. He had great charm of mind and 
manner. With an ardent and restless mind, an in- 
dependence that would not brook control, he had a 
great capacity for enjoyment and a keen sense of 
humour. Adventurous, artistic, eager, he created 
about him ‘‘a vivid animated atmosphere’. He put 
into his life ‘‘an energy of activity and enjoyment 
such as I have rarely seen. . . . He did not shelter 
himself fastidiously, or creep away out of the glare 
and noise. He took up the staff and scrip of 
pilgrimage, and, while he kept his eyes on the 
Celestial City, he enjoyed every inch of the way, as 
well the assault and shadows and the toils as the 
houses of kindly entertainment, with all their curious 
contents, the talk of fellow-pilgrims, the arbours of 
refreshment, until his feet touched the brink of the 
river, and even there he went fearlessly forward ’’. 

Hugh achieved no particular distinction either at 
school or college. He was never a typical Etonian. 
The mark of the typical Etonian, Mr. Benson tells us, 
‘*is the imbibing instinctively of what is eminently a 
fine, manly, and graceful convention ’’. At Cambridge 
he did little but run up debts and read theology in a 
desultory way. It was here, too, that his first interest 
in hypnotism was aroused. To the reading of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant’’ may be attributed, perhaps, his first 
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impulse towards taking Orders, although many a stray 
hint in this book leads us to the opinion that the 
sacerdotal character was imprinted on his forehead 
from very early youth. And it was in the silent woods 
at Addington that Hugh told his mother he had 
received ‘* the Call ’’, and had answered ‘‘ Here am I: 
send me’’—words which she had engraved on the 
inside of a ring which Hugh wore for many years. 
One of the most beautiful things in the book is the 
tribute Mr. Benson pays to his mother, to her wise 
loving heart, and to her sympathetic understanding in 
particular of her youngest son. It was owing to her 
that no break came in the family intimacies when 
Hugh took the great step of his life and was received 
into the Church of Rome. ‘The inevitability of this 
step the reading of this book makes clear. The Church 
of Rome was Robert Hugh Benson’s natural home. 
For him it was necessary to base his life upon some 
‘‘impersonal unquestionable certainty ’’. Mr. Benson 
states his opinion that it was his very isolation, his 
independence, his lack of any real deference to per- 
sonal authority which carried him into the Church of 
Rome. That was one side, no doubt; but on the 
other was that strain which led him as a boy to love 
the duties of servitor in a mysterious secret society 
with ‘‘ titles and officers and ceremonies’? which was 
part of his childish games. The poetry and beauty 
of ritual, the underlying mysticism of the Church’s 
system—these undoubtedly were very large factors on 
the emotional side in Hugh’s case. 

As a priest he was, writes Mr. Benson, as ‘‘ instinc- 


a German, which may account for his extraordinary 


tively and whole-heartedly a priest as another man is | 
a soldier or a lawyer’. He deliberately made himself | 


a fine preacher, taking infinite pains over the matter 
and starting with the natural disadvantage of a slight 
stammer and a nervousness that made him feel 
physically ill before entering the pulpit. He 
** specialised ’’ in the region of private direction and 
advice, had an immense correspondence, and achieved 
fame as a controversialist. 

In addition to all these activities he wrote books at 
an enormous pace. That Mr. Benson does not regard 
Hugh very seriously as an author may be read 
between the lines of his chapter on the subject. But 
the brothers were always candid with one another. 


A.C.’s books bored Hugh, but less so than Hugh’s | 


books bored Arthur. And Mr. Benson here records 
that Hugh suggested to him, when he confessed that 
he had nothing to write about, that he should “ write 
a book about having nothing to write about. It was 
good advice, and | took it’’. That Hugh Benson’s 
books are not great literature goes without saying; 
that they are not even very good novels may also be 
argued. Mr. Benson does not even mention ‘‘ Initia- 
tion ’’, which is probably the best and most poignant 
of all that Hugh wrote. But there is in them a certain 
humanity, an amazing vitality, a deftness and swift- 
ness that render them memorable. Hugh wrote too 
much and too fast, but that was his way, and the 
really interesting thing about his books is, as Mr. 
Benson points out, that they are all projections of his 
own personality. In ‘‘ The Light Invisible ’’, ‘‘ Richard 
Raynal, Solitary ’’, ‘‘ The Coward ’’, and ‘‘ The Con- 
ventionalists ’’ may be traced his own spiritual mental 
evolution. 

His death was characteristic in its swiftness and 
abruptness. He was himself to the end. ‘‘ He had 
made haste to die, and he had gone, as he always 
used to do, straight from one finished task to another 
that waited for him. It was not like an end; it was 
as though he had turned a corner and was passing on, 
out of sight, but still unquestionably there.’’?. . . 


A WISE BOOK ON LABOUR. 
“ Economies of Efficiency.” By Norris A. Brisco. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. 
RITING lately on the Social and Economic 
Aspects of the War,. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
Lecturer in Economics at the University of Leeds, 


| consequences only if employers are ignorant of the 


discussed the far-reaching changes in production which 
may be expected when the war is over. He quote 


from an article in the ‘* Round Table”’ the view th 
‘‘there is only one way by which the wealth of th 
world will be quickly replaced after the war, and tha 
is by work. The country whose workers show the 
greatest capacity for productiveness will be the cou 

which will most rapidly recuperate.’? Mr. Greenwoo4 


asks the question: Has labour reached its maximun§* 


efficiency? It certainly has not. By “‘scientifg 
management’”’ the efficiency of human labour can fy 
increased to a remarkable extent. The analogy 9 
intensive cultivation in agriculture occurs to one. Fo, 
instance, instead of shovelling 16 tons a day, a ma 
can shovel 59 tons; a man loading pig-iron increase; 
his load per day from 12} to 47} tons; the day’s tak 
of bricks laid has been raised from 1,000 to 2,709, 
Mr. F. W. Taylor, an American authority, is aly 
quoted by Mr. Greenwood and by the author o 
this book, who is on the staff of the Departmen 
of Political Science in the College of the City of New 
York. Mr. Taylor gives an example of the method o 
teaching. ‘* Schmidt started to work, and all dy 
long and at regular intervals was told by the man, 
who stood over him with a watch, ‘ Now pick upa 
pig and walk. Now sit down and rest.’ Now walk 
now rest, etc. He worked when he was told to work, 
and rested when he was told to rest, and at half-pas 
five in the afternoon had his 47} tons loaded on the 
car.’’ It will be noticed that Schmidt must have bee 


docility. By elaborate experiments the exact shape 
and size of a shovel is determined; by long observa. 
tion useless and awkward movements of a workman 
are eliminated, or replaced by the correct movements 
giving the maximum of return for the minimum of 
effort. In this way, and by a bonus on wages, a 
largely increased output is obtained. : Already the 
system is making considerable headway in the United 
States, says Mr. Greenwood, and it is not unknown in 
this country. Mr. Greenwood’s comment will most 
likely have been anticipated. It is that the method 
gives the “‘ scientific manager’? great power; it als 
seems inevitable that the workman should degenerate 
into an automaton; and it is obvious that in the hands 
of employers ignorant of the principles underlying it, 
and seeing merely a new and highly profitable method 
of exploitation, it will be open to serious abuse, a 
experience has already shown in America. 

Mr. Brisco, whose book comes so apt on Mr. Green- 
wood’s notice of scientific management, admits thes 


true principles of economic efficiency, which pre 
supposes the highest training, the greatest rewards 
and the full contentment and health and happiness of 
the employed in their work. His book is indeed a 
wise, human, and generous survey of the ideal rele 
tions which should be aimed at between employers ant 
employed for the mutual profit of both from the 
increased efficiency of production. . 
His treatment of the question of trade unionism’ 
critical but sympathetic. He admits that som 
American employers see in the introduction of this 
new method of increasing the output from human 
labour a means of injuring or pulling down trade 
unionism. Nothing, of course, would be a greateft 
obstacle to the success of the new method amongst 
workmen than the suspicion that it was intended to 
break up their unions. Mr. Brisco shows that the 
old distrust and hatred of labour-saving machines 4 
improved methods in the trade unions has largely died 
out. The industrial fallacy that the restriction of out- 
put may benefit workmen by giving employment to the 
unemployed still lingers amongst them, but 1s dis- 
appearing. He would not expect more opposition 
from the workman to the introduction of improved 
methods of human efficiency in industry than is to be 
attributed to the natural conservatism in habits which 
is as inevitable an obstacle amongst employers 4 
employed. So long as no deliberate attempt to 
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jestroy the right of combination amongst workmen is 
made, Mr. Brisco does not anticipate an attitude of 
the workmen towards the improved methods now 
ping worked out like that of the earlier period 
of trade unionism. His position is that collective 
bargaining is essential to guard the interests of labour ; 
that it is an integral part of our industrial system, and 


nity fs operation necessary and essential for industrial 


owth and progress; and that nearly all abuses and 
ynjust conditions affecting workers have arisen where 
they have not enjoyed this right for determining wages 
and conditions under which work is carried on. 

Jt must be admitted then that nothing could be 
handsomer than these concessions to the claims of 
trade unionists, and intelligent workmen generally, who 
maintain that the increase of production cannot be 
regarded as an end in itself. It must be considered in 
its relations to distribution and consumption, upon 
which depend so essentially the health, well-being, 
happiness, and political efficiency of the employed as 
citizens and defenders of the State. We understand 
Mr. Brisco to mean that it is certainly not intended 
that employers shall be able to introduce arbitrarily 
their factories and works more _ exhausting 
methods of speeding up labour and producing more 
derelict workmen. The conception of efficiency pre- 
supposes a wider and better system of education, 
general and industrial, both for employers and work- 
men. We should have the children of both taught 
that bad habits of eating and drinking, bad customs 
of play as well as of work, lower the product of 
industry because they lower the standard of the man 
asa human being. Mr. Brisco presents an alluring 
prospect of physical, intellectual, and moral training, 
which is now so woefully deficient in our elementary 
and secondary schools, associated with this idea of 
the greater efficiency of human productive powers in 
industrial life. His proposition simply is that you 
cannot have the highest industrial efficiency without 
the very highest class of intellectual and moral 
employers and workmen which the most human and 
most ungrudged system of education can produce. 
There can be no scientific economy of production with- 
out the best relations between employers and workmen. 
Contentment with the reward for labour, interest in 
the success of a concern on the part of workmen 
arising from security of employment, and the feeling 
that by pensions and otherwise old age is guarded 
against poverty—all this and more are implied in the 
conception of economic efficiency as Mr. Brisco unfolds 
it Whatever else it is, this is the antithesis of the 
dd conception of the economic man without heart, 
without morals or sense of humanity and citizenship. 
tis still a sound doctrine of economics that increase 
in production is the basis of the material prosperity 
anation. But in the early days, when our manu- 
facturing population was growing up in masses, and 
our manufacturers had the whole world open to them 
almost free from competition, machinery and new 
methods were introduced without regard to any other 
consideration than profits. Mr. Brisco finds abundant 
teason, in the evil effects of this on the workman and 
society, for the suspicions which still exist to some 
extent in the trade unions. The production aimed at 
in the system of economic efficiency is only possible 
by both employer and employed co-operating with each 
other, under the stimulus of an ideal that the operations 
of industry are worthy of the highest powers of both 
as‘intellectual and moral beings. Though this book 
§ not in the least inspired by the war, it comes in a 
temarkably opportune moment when the nation is so 
anxiously concerned about its industrial efficiency and 
about one of the causes which is so deeply impairing 
i, Temperance has been too much considered as a 
matter of private judgment for each man’s individual 
responsibility. It has come upon us with a shock that 
it is essential for national efficiency in war; and our 
tyes are open to the fact that it will be equally essential 
in the gloomy times for industry thatare ahead when 
Peace comes. Employers and workmen as producers, 


and the rest of us as consumers, have a profound 
interest in the subject of this book. It is not a book 
merely for the professor’s or the student’s reading. It 
ought to create a public opinion; and its teachings 
should be a necessary part of education for every boy 
and girl in our schools. The common study of it would 
dispel much of the ignorance and prejudice which 
prevent the hearty co-operation of employers and 
employed, to the detriment of both and all of us. 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD. 


“Qld Court Life in Spain.” By Frances Ellict. 2 Vols. 
Putnam. 2l1s. net. 
OR the romantic historian there can be no more 
grateful task than to ransack the legends and 
old chronicles of Spain for mighty tales of love and 
war. In no other country has the glory of the distant 
past been more closely cherished by the people. Re- 
calling their golden age, they speak simply of ‘‘ the 
days of King Wamba’’, turning back more than 
twelve hundred years with a phrase, and implying that 
then, indeed, the land flowed with milk and honey. 
Mrs. Elliot, in writing these volumes, has burdened 
herself with no critical doubts, but has followed frankly 
in the paths of the Romanceros, and the result is 
strikingly happy. Wisely, she closes her picturesque 
and heroic record with the reigns of ‘‘los Reyes 
Catolicos’’, for to pass their period would have been 
to come into touch with the modern world—would 
have forced her to revise her methods. Moreover, 
there must have come a change in the whole tone of 
her narrative, for Spain of the sixteenth century, 
attempting to dominate the world, somehow seems 
less noble than Spain fighting for existence between 
the Pillars of Hercules and the Pyrenees. Neither 
Charles V. nor Philip II. can fill the place of 
patriarchal Wamba in popular imagination, nor have 
even the conquerors of America the same glamour that 
surrounds the name of the Cid. 

During almost the whole period covered by this book 
Spain was at war either with Moors or Franks. Her 
nobles can almost be said to have lived on the battle- 
field, and so it followed that the country was never 
subjected to the regular discipline of the feudal system 
by which the rest of Western Europe was developed. 
After the Arab conquest few traces survived of Roman 
culture, and the later spread of Latinity in the early 
Middle Ages scarcely reached beyond Catalonia, the 
province whose separate and peculiar growth is still 
marked by political separatism and the use of a strange 
language. When the native and Christian kings 
began again to gain ascendancy, their need of exten- 
sive armies induced them to give many privileges and 
liberties to their cities, and especially to those on the 
frontiers. Thus there grew up a race that was at once 
free and proud and absolutely self-centred. The 
contempt of the Castilian for all but his own kin has 
passed into a proverb. Mrs. Elliot does not trouble 
herself with these details of racial growth, for her 
concern is solely with the picturesque side of history, 
yet it would not be amiss for her readers to note them, 
for they explain much that would be otherwise 
mysterious in the national character. They give 
reason for Spain’s grandeur and decadence, as well as 
for the mixture of turbulence and patient endeavour, 
cruelty and heroism, of which evidence enough is to be 
found even in these romantic annals. 

In the dawn of the country’s half-legendary history 
the figures of two of the Gothic kings seem to stand 
as types of good and evil genius. Wamba, the farmer 
monarch, around whose name so many traditions have 
grown, must at least have been a wise ruler; and the 
Spaniards, who have suffered often from their queens, 
say of him that he was swayed by neither Wife, 
daughter, nor mistress’) He and the fair-haired 
warriors who had forced him to accept the crown were 
the children of alien conquerors, without ties of blood 
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with the people their fathers had subdued, yet, among 
rulers for centuries revered, he stands not far from 
Charlemagne, Alfred, Robert Bruce, and Anne of 
Brittany. Against him we must put Witica, that 
other Goth, who ‘‘ taught all Spain to sin’’, murdered 
his kinsmen, sacked church and castle, and, half 
tyrant and half buffoon, now lives in memory as most 
monstrous lord of misrule. There is no mingling of 
light and shade in these portraits. White or black 
they have been painted, in defiance of all that we 
imagine ourselves to know of human souls, but it is 
this very simplification of colour and hardening of line 
which has preserved them to us from their misty ages. 

With robust faith we follow Mrs. Elliot and her 
medizval scribes and balladmongers through the 
ancient courts of Toledo, over the green Sierras of 
Cordoba, and into Andalusia, the home of jonglerie 
and magic song. The Goth, never very firmly 
established despite two centuries of sovereignty over 
the Iberians, begins to give way to the Moor. We 
expect nothing but sieges, battles, perhaps a hand-to- 
hand conflict between champions, much valour, some 
treachery, murder, and pillage for certain. In fact, 
the chronicle might be some sort of repetition of our 
struggles between Saxon and Dane, except that the 
issue to be decided is greater. It is Cross or Crescent 
for Europe—no less—and presently the knights of all 
Christendom will go down into the conflict. The 
Spaniard, however, is incurably gallant. Just as we 
prepare to feel the shock of arms, a lover’s story is 
thrust before our eyes. Egilona, daughter of the King 
of Algiers, is shipwrecked, and, being saved from the 
sea, is taken to Don Roderick. They were the two 
most beautiful beings alive in the world at their day, 
so it is little wonder that they married, for difference 
of race was forgotten, and the bride, leaving Islam, 
was blessed by the Archbishop of Seville himself. But 
the lady’s fortunes were less happy than those of 
Jessica, and tragedy soon came. Roderick the Comely 
was faithless to the friend who had placed him on the 
throne, and was in turn betrayed by his subjects, fall- 
ing at Guadalate before an unholy alliance of Spanish 
knights and infidels. All this, however, is not enough. 
Egilona becomes the prize of the Emir Abdul Aziz, and, 
once again, she makes her captor captive. The Moors 
think she will make him Christian and a king, so they 
kill them both by her little chapel in the confines of 
his harem. Here, surely, is a story almost ready made 
for Mr. Maurice Hewlett or one of our romantic novel- 
ists, yet it would be hard for any of them to give it more 
vivid rendering than it has from Mrs. Elliot. 

What a glittering troop of men and women it is that 
passes across her. pages! Their names shine as 
brightly as the star which guided the shepherd to the 
body of Santiago. By virtue of renown, the Cid 
Campeador towers above the rest, yet does not dwarf 
them. Bernardo del Carpio, who hurled back the 
Franks at Roncesvalles, is a giant too, though his day 
of victory is less famous for his deeds than for the 
deaths of fierce Roland and gentle Oliver, chiefs of the 
defeated army. Dofia Ava, Fernando el Santo, Maria 
de Padilla, the Conde de Gormez, the Conde de Luna, 
and a string of Castilian kings, the reciting of whose 
titles is poetry, follow him. In the background is 
always the throng of caballeros, ricoshombres, and 
hidalgos, sometimes striving for their rights against 
encroaching despots, anon turning against foreign 
invaders. Defiance has to be flung at somebody ; even 
the keeper of St. Peter’s keys is defied in the name of 
Santiago. Perhaps the greatest of all the scenes 
staged by Mrs. Elliot is the one whereon Pedro the 
Cruel and his ally, the Black Prince from England, 
cross swords with the red-haired bastard of Trasta- 
mare and his strong lieutenant, Du Guesclin, most 
famous of all soldiers of fortune. It is, if you will, only 
a cinematograph, neither art nor history, but there is 
no denying that these pictures do move. It is, at 
least, Spain as we love to imagine that land in its 
‘*romantic age of youth and fanfaronade’’. The 
show stops before any less magnificent spectacle can 


be visioned. Well did the satirist Quevedo write 
the way never to grow old is to die young. 


THE SOLDIER AS LETTER-WRITER. 


“ At Home and on the Battlefield.” Letters from ty 
Crimea, China and Egypt. Written by Sir Frederig 
Stephenson, G.C.B. Edited by Mrs. Frank Pownl, 
Murray. 12s. net. 


F the soldier as letter-writer we have had fig 
examples during this war. The dispatches ¢ 
Sir John French, with many of the letters from offices 
and private soldiers, have been models of good styl. 
The writers have something to say, and they say jt 
simply and directly, without disgusting verbiage. The 
art of letter-writing is not dead, although naturally j 
has changed in character from the art of what a 
known as the days of the letter-writers. Gone are th 
polished periods, the flowery style, the formal modg 
of address of a polite and leisurely age. Instead yw 
have something less elaborate, more racy and direct. 
The letters of Sir Frederick Stephenson are admir. 
able examples of soldierly letter-writing in what ma 
be called the transition period. They cover the years 
from 1854 to 1888 in the history of an eventful life 
opening with Sir Frederick’s first call to active servic 
and closing with the ending of his last militay 
appointment. They were well worth publishing, and 
Mrs. Frank Pownall is to be congratulated upon her 
work as Editor. The arrangement of the letters js 
excellent, and Mrs. Pownall has also supplied some 
very useful notes, wisely disregarding the advice of 
those who held them to be superfluous, and realising 
that they not only make for completeness, but are 
absolutely necessary for a younger generation reading 
of past events. She has also provided slight but 
sympathetically-written memoirs of her grandfather 
Si Benjamin Stephenson, her father Sir W. H. 
Stephenson, and her uncle Sir Frederick, which give 
the main facts of the history of a family which has 
produced many men of distinction. No fewer than ten 
of the great-nephews of Sir Frederick Stephenson are 
engaged in the present war, some in the Navy and 
some in both the French and British armies. — Several 
of them have gained distinction. One has been killed 
in action; and another (his twin), who was severely 
wounded at Mons, is one of the few survivors of the 
gallant L Battery of Royal Artillery, and has, besides 
promotion, received the Cross of the Légion d’honneur. 
Frederick Charles Arthur, nicknamed ‘‘ Ben”, 
youngest son of Major-General Sir Benjamin Stepher- 
son, was born in 1821. At nine years old he was page 
of honour to William IV. and was present at the 
coronation. In 1837 he was gazetted Ensign and 
Lieutenant of the Scots Fusilier Guards, the name of 
the Scots Guards at that date. Being a poor man he 
was unable to purchase his steps, but he got his com- 
pany without purchase, and in 1854 was gazetted 
Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel. What a_ lucky 
fellow I am!”’ he wrote to his mother. ‘‘A Lieutenant 
Colonel at thirty-three, without purchase, and witha 
company in the Guards that ensures me an income of 
£,400 a year, and such a position! There is not 4 
more enviable one in society ’’. He was present at the 
Alma, at Inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol, and 
received the C.B. and other decorations. In the 
Chinese war of 1857 he was appointed Assistant 
Adjutant-General to the forces sent out, and he re 
mained in China until 1861. Then after several years 
at home, during which he held various appointments, 
he was given in 1883 command of the troops in Egypt. 
He did great work out there, not only in a military 
but also in civil capacity, and it was to his efforts 
that Cairo owed its sanitary system. He came into 
conflict with the War Office over the relief of Gordon, 
advocating that the road to Khartoum was by the Red 
Sea and Suakin. On this account Lord Wolseley—@ 
man much his junior—was sent to take the command 
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over his head. ‘‘ During the whole of the Nile Expedi- 
tion’, writes Lord Grenfell in his Preface to ‘‘ The 
Letters from Egypt’’, “Sir Frederick Stephenson 
remained in Cairo, giving all the support and assist- 
ance he possibly could to Lord Wolseley in carrying 
out the splendid attempt to relieve General Gordon ”’. 
For his services in Egypt he was made a K.C.B. and 
later a G.C.B. In 1892, to his great satisfaction, he 
was appointed Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, and 
later also Constable of the Tower of London, which 

sition he held at the time of his death in 1911. 

This bare chronological record, while it indicates the 
wide activities of the man, does not necessarily 
prepare the reader for the feast of good things to be 
found in his letters. A man might have done as much 
and seen as much as Sir Frederick, and yet have had 
no power to give permanence to his observations. But 
the letters published in this volume, addressed for the 
most part to his relations, reveal a remarkably acute 

observer. Sir Frederick Stephenson had the seeing 

Nothing escaped him. He had also a concise 
but picturesque style. If his letters have no very new 
sidelights to throw upon recent history, they have 
distinct value for their individual outlook. Moreover, 
they are the revelation of a very engaging personality. 
They are modest and quite un-selfconscious, and they 
breathe a fine spirit of whole-hearted devotion to duty. 
Lady Wantage, who became his friend in Egypt and 
to whom many of his letters are addressed, pays a 
noble tribute to him, describing him as ‘* the embodi- 
ment of the best type of an English gentleman and a 
soldier. Of any tinge of self-seeking he was absolutely 
devoid. At any moment he was ready to sacrifice his 
own interests or the success of his own career to the 
call of duty or loyalty. His code of honour was a high 
one, but stern as could be his judgment, never have I 
heard him utter an ill-natured or unkind word, and 
always was he anxious to attribute to others the most 
charitable motives. No one could associate with him 
without feeling the ennobling and purifying influence 
of a character at once so simple and so great ’’. 

The letters from the Crimea are notable for very 
vivid descriptions of the battles of the Alma and of 
Inkerman. Of the latter he writes: ‘* There never 
was a more glorious victory. The Russian loss is now 
computed at upwards of 20,000 (Is it not awful?) and 
the loss of the Allies at under 4,000’. These figures 
have their interest to us as emphasising the difference 
of the scale of operations then and now. And a pas- 
sage in one of his letters to his mother from Camp 
before Sebastopol has quite a modern touch: ‘‘ We 


‘have now had nine months of open trenches, the most 


trying work a soldier can undergo, an event quite 
wheard of ’’. And again: ‘*‘ Our Army at starting 
should have been twice the strength it always has been 
—200,000 instead of 100,000 men. The saddle should be 
put on the right horse, and instead of throwing blame 
upon staff officers John Bull must take it upon himself. 
.. . It is too late to increase our Army and organise 
all the military departments after the war has broken 
out. Will the country ever take this lesson to heart 
and profit by it? I doubt it. I think that, the danger 
over and peace declared, peacemongers and narrow 
economists will bring back things to their former 
state 

As to Sir Frederick’s work in Egypt, Lord Kitchener 
has described him as the man who knew more than 
anyone else about the Sudan, its chiefs and tribes, and 
who had the closest and best views as to the way of 
dealing with them. His own opinion of Lord Kitchener 
ls expressed in the following letter : 

“You mention Kitchener’s success upon the Upper 
Nile. It has been a glorious achievement, admirably 
conducted throughout, with first-rate ability, without 
fuss or bluster; bringing his army some 200 miles, by 
water and desert, and placing it in line in a trying 
climate in perfect order in front of his enemy, 
Manceuvring it so ably on the battlefield, and finally 
annihilating the Dervishes, makes one feel proud of 
him as a General, and of the excellent behaviour of his 


forces, Egyptian as well as British. . . . The problem 
arises as to the government of this vast territory, a 
task utterly beyond the capacity of such men as the 
Khedive and his Pashas. It must devolve upon 
England, and a Protectorate seems to me inevitable 
in the near future ”’. 


This is only one out of many instances of prescience 


and foresight which might be quoted from Sir 
Frederick’s letters. Had he lived until the present 
war he might have seen fit to revise or reconstruct 
some of the views passed in his correspondence upon 
the Russians and French. But it must be remembered 
that half a century has passed since these letters were 
written, and much has happened both in the French 
and Russian armies which he would have welcomed. 
As to Germany, he showed notable foresight. His 
dislike and distrust of the Kaiser were profound and 
expressed constantly and vehemently. ‘‘ He was con- 
vinced ’’, writes Mrs. Pownall, ‘‘ that Germany was 
the enemy of England, and that any expression of 
goodwill, or a desire for peace, was hypocritical and 
intended to mislead ’’. 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 
- ” By Austin. Illustrated by Sutton Palmer. 
A. and C. Black. 18s. net. 

This is the book of authors who refine upon their pleasures. 
First they have chosen the lovely and varied and comparatively 
untrodden California. Next they run through the more open 
parts of this country in the right way—namely, by motor. Then 
they choose, for illustration or description, just the purest and 
best examples of the thing they have come to see and to describe. 
Also we must not forget that they have chosen Messrs. A. and C. 
Black to print and reproduce their work. Illustration in colour 
is an art which few publishers have learned, as many garish and 
smudgy plates in the usual book of illustrations have lately 
witnessed. But the illustrations of this book are wholly pleasing. 
The publisher has done the artist more justice than most artists 
have reason to ex The artist’s lines are clear and his 
colours have not suffered from the terrible simplification of the 
printing-house. This book, in short, isepicurean. It altogether 
fits the style and temper of the author, who in writing of the 
forest lands delicately enjoys her sensations and sharpens her 
capacity to receive them. “The trees”, she writes, “ have 
each their own voice—a degree of flexibility or length of needles 
upon which the wind harps to produce its characteristic note. 
The traveller in the dark of mountain nights knows his way 
among them as by the street cries of his own city.” 


ONCE A MONTH. 


The “Nineteenth Century’ returns this month to the question 
of national service in two articles. “Wanted: A Military Con- 
stitution” boldly declares the tenour of Mr. Cecil Battine’s 
article. Mr. Battine is far, indeed, from supporting the nonsense 
about the war which will end war. He sees that modern inven- 
tions, and the memories which the war will leave behind it, 
point to the necessity of every nation becoming a nation in arms. 
All future wars will be wars of millions, and Great Britain can no 
longer regard herself as outside the Continental circle. He 
declares that the wars of the future will be fought by millions, 
or staved off because millions of men are ready and able to take 
part if their country is involved. He concludes: “ Conscription, 
and Conscription alone, can train and mobilise a million field 
troops at the outbreak of war with the necessary reserves, and 
a well-considered revision of our military laws is required to make 
Conscription possible and tolerable”. In the second article 
Mr. H. B. Simpson very ably disentangles the history of obli- 
gatory service in Great Britain, showing conclusively that only 
a clean sweep of all the obsolete legal machinery can ever restore 
order and method. Among other papers of interest in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” are Sir Francis Piggott’s discussion of the neutral 
merchant ; an article by M. Vandervelde entitled “ La Belgique 
d’Aujourd’hui et la Belgique de Demain’’; andavery expert 
article on “ Telegraphs in War-Time ”, by Mr. Charles Bright. 

The “ Fortnightly’ opens with a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
and thence goes on to another of Mr. Robert Crozier Long’s 
valuable letters from the Russian front. The paragraphs 
where he describes the systematic and ingenious feints and ruses 
of the German armies are among the most in ing we have 
read. He especially emphasises that Poland is not a coun 
for quick decisions and catastrophic changes of front: ‘‘ Non- 
combatants who came here, or to Galicia, suffering from ‘ March 
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on Berlin’ psychosis have been disappointed. I meet such men 
here, Russians and others. After weeks of bewilderment in 
trenches, at observation points, in field hospitals, on the elappe 
lines, they realise that in this Eastern campaign the strategical, 
economic, human factors make against quick, satisfactory 
decisions. They see and hear the best qualified Russian officers 
bear testimony to the good leadership, unsurpassed courage, 
undiminished faith of the foe. This, in measuring Russia’s 
resistance work, brings higher optimism than the optimism of the 
British Press, which prints in scare letters that the Germans 
have no boots and want to surrender, and adds in some obscure 
corner that the Germans have expelled the Tenth Army from 
East Prussia, and are hammering confidently at Warsaw’s 
gates.” 
move towards Constantinople. Mr. Mallock contributes a 
statistical article upon the war-strength of the Allies, and Dr. 
Holland Rose urges the folly of premature peace. There is also 
an article, apropos of Lord Aberdeen’s retirement, on the Irish 
Lord-Lieutenancy by Mr. Swift MacNeill. 

In the “English Review”? it is interesting to contrast “‘ Trench 
Life ”, “ By a Sub ”’, clearly a Sub with a literary way of his own, 
with the series in “Blackwood’s Magazine”, ‘ Blackwood’s’’ Sub 
writes ingenuously in a boyish diary ; but the literary Sub of the 
“ English Review ”’ gives us a taste of the vivid and terrible litera- 
ture we shall get when the literary volunteers—and there are many 
of them—return from the war and begin telling us all about it. 
Readers of the “National Review’ this month will note that Mr. 
Maxse can as generously praise as he can fiercely attack. His 
appreciation of Lord Kitchener is excellent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BroGRaPuy. 
Sir Edward Grey, K.G. George Newnes, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 
Loneliness (R. H. Benson). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Courtship of Rosamund Fayre (Berta Ruck). Hutchinson. 6s. 
The Heiress of Swallowelifie (Everett Green). Paul. 6s. 
Natura History. 
Floral Rambles (Rev. Prof. Henslow). S.P.C.K. 6s. net. 


REPRINTS. 
The Golden Bough: a Study in Magic and Religion (J. G. Frazer). 
Vol. XII. Macmillan. 20s. net. 
New Leaves : a Volume of Essays (Filson Young). Secker. 5s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Gospel Miracles (J. R. Illingworth). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians : a Critical Commentary 
(Rev. A. Plummer). T. and T. Clark. 12s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Factors in Conduct (Thiselton Mark). Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 
Palaeography and Court Hand (H. Jenkinson). Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. net. 
Sea-Pie (J. E. Patterson). Max Goschen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Woman’s Mysteries of a Primitive People (D. A. Talbot). Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Est. SOCIETY. 1849, 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE EMPIRE. 


Funds, £32,000,000. Annual Income, £4,000,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase of the sum assured 
by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


E.C. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ORDINARY BRANCH— 
Whole Life Assurances, with and without profits. 
Endowment rances, with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH— 
Adult Assurances, Whole Life and Endowment. 
Children’s Assurances, Whole Life and Endowment. 


OVER £10,100,000 PAID IN CLAIMS. 
FUNDS EXCEED —- £3,790,000. 


Agents required in all parts of the United Kingdom; splendid opportunities 
for energetic men. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


| 
| 


There are no fewer than four articles concerning the | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insuraneg, 


Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY 
and 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 
issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAnY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Mortgages.) 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VacentiA, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
J. Bracry, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpinez, K.C.I.E., M.P, 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernen RutTer, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.RS. 
Hen. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amoust 
assured—ene payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary, 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
FUNDS EXCEED ..._ ... £1,700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... £34,500. 

LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 

AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of 2 per cent. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, Ef. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


«LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £118,000,000 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business PREMISES, TowN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
Mansions, Farm Buitpincs, &c., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of Ct 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HaNoveR SQuaRE, 
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THE 
WELSH CHURCH ACT. |MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 

0. with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
tinued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 


churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
FENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
ive campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. : 


C.V.0, 


Insurance, Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 


estminster, S.W. 
g T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 
CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
L SCHOLARSHIPS. 
May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
e {75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
bo are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
il joing James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
erence for boys born, educated, or*residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
e Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 


Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
pest term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


inager, 
— PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE: 
Nos. 754-755 consist or « 
MPANY 
CATALOGUE OF IMPORTANT WORKS IN 
NATURAL HISTORY (1734 tots), 
DN. Ei the Library of the late PROF. HOWES, F.R.S. 
+ EC (Professor of Zoology, Royal College of Science), 
AND CONTAINING MANY VERY IMPORTANT SETS. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

140 STRAND, W.C.; and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
airman. 
WAR MAPS. 
aq., F.RS. SELECTED LIST OF ALL THE BEST MAPS (including 
he War Office Publications) has just been published, and can be 

amouat 

nd paymest had, post free, from 
terests, and EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., 

12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
etary, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


H, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
2 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
y ‘UMB '’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
ATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 


jon, Ef. DESIROUS OF SELLING Works OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
— Cons, Booxs, Lacz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 


Guns, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 


0,000 for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
0,000 
NOTICE. 
——— he Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
TS.—TO United Kingdom. Abroad. 
SITORS. £ s. £s. @. 
Sounray Ome ... 8 2 £10 4 
3 oven | Quarley Year O 7 OO 
sLECTED. [Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
he Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Siveet, 
of the Ment Garden, London, W.C. 
ts In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


TURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
immediately. 


A History of Persia. By Lieut.-col. 
P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., C.LE., Author of ‘* Ten 
Thousand Miles in Persia,’’ and ‘‘ The Glory of the Shia 
World."’ With numerous Illustrations (4 in colour) and 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. net. 


THE TIMEs.—‘‘ Colonel Sykes’s object was, as we understand, 
not to write a final history of any one period, but to give an accurate 
and vivid summary of the whole course of history in which Persia 
played a part. In this he has achieved a remarkable success. . . . 
The illustrations and maps of these two noble volumes are superb.” 


Japan Our Ally. By w.crewpson, 
With Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sin CLauDE M. MACDONALD, 
P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., etc. 8vo, sewed, 2d. 


Bibliography and General 
Index to “The Golden Bough: 
A Study in Magic and Religion.” Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By Sir J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. S8vo. 20s. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN'’S NEW STORY. 


The Sword of Youth. By JAMEs LANE 
ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ THE CHOIR INVISIBLE,"’ etc. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STANDARD.—“‘ ‘ The Sword of Youth’ is undoubtedly one of 
the most notable contributions to the literature of war made by any 
living writer, and in this coumtry it will lay hold of many to whom 
current fiction has few charms. It is not a book written for an 
occasion, but for us, on whom its problems press, it is a book of the 
day and the year.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT THE 


Very Latest War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 

Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 

for six months you will receive at your 

breakfast table on Sunday morning the 

SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the; 


Evening Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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Government Gold Mining Areas (Modderfontein) 


Consolidated, Limited. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


ABRIDGED REPORT AND ACOOUNTS to be submitted to Shareholders at the 5th Annual General Meeting, called for thy your Co 


28th day of May, 1915, at Johannesburg. 


To the Shareholders, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report for the twelve months 
ended 31 December ~ & together with the Reports of your Consulting 
Engineer and Mine Manager for same period. The audited Balance | 
sheet at 31 December 1914 is also submitted, together with Working 
Expenditure and Revenue Account and Appropriation Account, which | 
cover the period from 16 October 1914 to 31 December 1914. 


CAPITAL.—The Capital of your Company is 41,400,000, in 1,400,000 | 
shares of £1 each, fully paid, the 18s. per share uncalled on 375,000 shares | 
at 31 December 1913 having been called up and paid during the year. 


PROPERTY.—Your Property consists of 2,633 Claims on the Farm | 
Modderfontein No. 17, in the Mining District of Boksburg, held in | 
terms of a Mineral Lease from the Government under the Precious and © 
Base Metals Act of 1908. } 


LOAN ACCOUNT.—The funds of the Company having proved in- | 
suficient to complete the erection of the reduction works, etc., your | 
Directors arranged for a loan up to £250,000 on satisfactory terms. 


OPERATIONS.—The Reports of your Consulting Engineer and Mine | 
Manager are attached. Crushing operations were commenced about the | 
middle of October. The initial difficulties connected with the starting 
of a new plant have now been overcome, and the Directors look forward 
to a steady improvement in results. 


ACCOUNTS.—During the year under review the principal amounts 
charged to Capital Account were :—Machinery and Plant, £265,165 6s. 8d. ; 
Buildings, £51,355 18s. 7d.; Permanent Works—Shafts, £27,019 16s. 8d. ; 
Development, £227,855 4s. 8d.; Railway Siding, 41,095 13s, 2d.; Road- 
making and Treeplanting, £1,312 3s. 6d. The loss sustained from the 
starting up of milling operations was £24,467 19s. 1od., from which must 
be deducted £966 138. 6d., representing rents received and sundry 
revenue, leaving £23,501 6s. 4d. carried forward to the debit of next 
account. 


INVESTMENTS AND INTERESTS IN OTHER CONCERNS.— 
An increase of £546 is shown as compared with 1913, and represents | 
further deposits to the Native Recruiting Corporation consequent on an 
increase in the native labour complement. Your investments are :— 

Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.: 131 shares of 410 

each, fully paid (at cost) ... $1,287 0 0 

Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd.: 300 

shares of £1 each, on which 12s. has been paid and 


Native Recruiting Corporation, Ltd.: 12 shares of £1 

each, fully paid, and a deposit per unit of the Com- 

pany’s complement 1,401 15 0 


43243 15 0 
DIRECTORATE.—You will be asked to elect a Director in the place 
of Mr. G. Imroth, who retires in terms of the Articles of Association, 
‘but is eligible, and offers himself for re-election. 


AUDITORS.—Your Directors regret to record the death of Mr. Thos. | 
Douglas, for many years one of your Auditors. Prior to his death Mr. | 
Douglas had taken Mr, J. D. A. S. Low into enwie, and the 
Directors appointed the firm of Douglas, Low and Co. to fill the vacancy | 
caused by Mr. Douglas’s death. Mr. Ernst Danckwerts and Messrs. | 
Dougias, Low and Co. are therefore the retiring Auditors, but offer | 
themselves for re-appointment. You will be asked to appoint Auditors | 
for the current year, and to fix the remuneration for the past audit. | 


MANAGEMENT.—Mr. J. L. van Eyssen, formerly Manager of the | 
New Primrose Gold Mining Co., assumed charge of your property in | 
December, owing to the resignation of Mr. F. Graham Bell. 

RICHARDSON 
CHARLES pies! Directors. | 
G. IMROTH, 


JOHANNESBURG, 27 February 1915. | 


BALANCE SHEET at DECEMBER 3ist, 1914. 


Dr. 
To Capital... ove ove ove £1,400.009 0 0 
1,400,000 Shares of £1 each, fully paid. | 
Sundry Creditors ... ove ose oon 23,774 8 3 | 
Wages earned but not yet paid one 5,559 19 
Loan Account ove eee ose eee ose 208,569 4 3 
Interest Suspense Account 32,554 13 6 
Interest received and accrued on money on deposit up 
to December, 1913... ... £35,153 15 0 
Interest received during 1914 105 0 1 
£35,258 15 1 | 
Less Interest paid on Loans in 1914... 2.704 1 7 | 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES—(As detailed.) Total, 
£31,443 10s. 5d. 


£1,670,457 7 9 


386 


To THE 
GENTLE 
Your 
CAPI 
FIRS 
the 
Cr. 
By Machinery and Flant... ... £496,825 16 3 PRO 
Buildings ... avs ove ooo 155,797 9 8 OPE! 
Permanent Works—Shafts ... 458,053 6 11 Manage! 
Development... 418,777 3 1 Develop 
Road Making and Tree Plantin; ... ‘eid 4,051 14 5 A0CO 
Furniture and Instruments ... aia ose 500 0 0 
Live Stock and Vehicles... 200 0 0 
£1,569.00 6 
Advance Stoping ... 17,977 7 4% add—D 
6,019 1219 Balan 
Stores on Hand and in Transit on 18,31 
Investments and Interests in Other Concerns ... “se a 3,243 15 0 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in Advance ak we eve 1,463 4 § 
Gold in Transit... ooo ooo ooo on 30,074 11 7 
Cash at Bankers and on Hand 841179 = 
Balance—Working Expenditure and Revenue Account ia 23,501 6 4 = 
ts 
£1,670,457 7 § 
DIVID 
absorbing 
REPORT. 
native lak 


To tHe Government G.M. Areas 
SOLIDATED, wi E. D 


We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the | 2 offer 
Books and Vouchers of the Company in Johannesburg for the yearendedf AUDI1 
31 December 1914, and have obtained all the information and explanations § “ many 
we have required as Auditors. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is larend 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the statell ad Mess 
of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information andi themselve 
the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Companyyy Je, and 
in Johannesburg and the Accounts from London. MANA 


ERNST DANCKWERTS, | Auditor 
DOUGLAS, LOW AND CO., ' 


} Directors 
For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LTD., 
Secretaries. 
FRANK HALL. 


JOHANNESBURG, 26 February 1915. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT for peri 


95 
from 16 October to 31 December 1914. i per 
Dr. 

To Mining, Development, Hoisting, Pumping, Transport of = 
Ore, Ore Sorting and Crushing, Milling, Tube Milling, Divide 
Cyaniding, Sand and Slime and General Expenses at Sk 
Mine... ove oe eos 19 

General Expenses at Head Office and London “- ie va 

(Including Gold Realisation Charges.) Sundry 

Wages 

Goverr 

Working Loss for Period (brought down) Es 

Ts 

Ig 

£2440 

CONTIN 

Cr. Total, 
By Battery Gold (10,729,016 fine oz.)... £45,573 19 
Cyanide Gold (8,331.939 fine ozs.) 35,391 16 

£80,965 15 Proc 

Loss for Period (carried down) ... 24,467 19%] Perma 


Buildis 


£105,433 15 

Fumit 

By Rents and Sundry Revenue £966 Live S 
Balance carried to Balance-sheet 23,501 

ative 

£24467 

Sundry 

Examined and found correct. Gold ir 


ERNST DANCKWERTS,. } anaitorg Sasho 
DOUGLAS, LOW AND CO, / 


Johannesburg, 26th February, 1915. J. MUNRO, G. IMROTH, Directof 


For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LTD, 
Secretaries. FRANK HALL. 


C 
: 
J 
Dr. 
1° Capital 
| 


Fil Apeil 1935. The Saturday Review. 
Consolidated Langlaagte Mines, Limited. — 
+ 
tein) (INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) | 


ABRIDGED REPORT AND ACCOUNTS to be submitted to Shareholders at the 12th Ordinary General Meeting, called for the 
28th day of May, 1915, at Johannesburg. ' 


To THE SHAREHOLDERS, REPORT. 
GENTLEMEN To the Shareholders, 
Your Directors beg to submit their Report for the twelve months ended 31st Decem- 
ber,1914, together with the audited Balance-Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue ConsoLipaTED LaNGLAAGTE Mixes, Ltp. 
: as well as the Reports of 


We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books 
and Vouchers of the C y in Johannesburg for the year ended 31st December, 
1914, and have obtained all the information and explanations we have required as 
cont —In yh Auditors. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit 

t.,, thus reducing the liabllity under £904 head to ilongan. | @ true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best 
M RSRTY. —Your Property remains unaltered. | of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 

of the Cor i London. 
OPERATIONS.—From the Reports of your Consul mpany in Johannesburg and the Accounts from 


Account, and Appropriation Account for the same 
Ned for th Engineer and Mine Manager. 
CAPITAL.—The Capital remains the same as at 31st December, —_ 


d Mine | 


ting Engineer an 
Manager the fullest information in regard to the working of the Mine is obtainable. HENRY HAINS J. MUNRO 
Development results for the year continued satisfactory. The ore reserves were DOUGLAS, LOW & CO. G. IMROTH, 
estimated to be 2,220,707 stoping tons of an average assay value of 6°9 dwts. seit. Directots. 


ACCOUNTS.—The Revenue and Expenditure may be summarised as follows :— Johannesburg, 26th February, 1915. 


REVENUE, For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
1 From Gold and other sources ++ ++ £745,658 9 6 INVESTMENT CO., LTD., Secretaries. 
+559,0% 6 agd—Balance from last Account | 7 F K HALL 
17,977 7 Add—Development Suspense transferred from RAD 
6,019 12 Balance Sheet 31,108 13 2 
18,311 51) Aé¢—Discount on £30,000 5} per Cent. Deben- 
tures oe ee ee oo | EXPENDITURE 
320815 4 {S090 12 3 WORKING AND REVENUE ACCOUNT for Twelve Months 
al + EXPENDITURE. ended December 31st, 1914. 


Working Costs and General Expenses, Dividends Nos. 2 and 3, 


341 17 10 Debenture Interest, Debenture Expenses, Donations, Miners’ 


23,501 6 Phthisis Sanatorium, Miners’ Phthisis Board, under Act, 1912 | To Mining, Holsting Transport of Ore, 
————— Profits Tax and Depreciation . £715,904 12 4 | and iting. Milling, Cyaniding 
1,670,457 7 9 ————_— pet pe and Slime, Expenses at Mine a . £399,888 7 7 
Balance to next Account .. ne £175,015 18 11 | General Expenses at Head Othee and (including Gold 
DIVIDENDS.—During the year Dividends Nos. 2 and 3, of ro per cent. each, Realisation Charges) .. 
absorbing £190,000, were declared. 3 
INVESTMENTS AND INTERESTS IN OTHER CONCERNS.—The small 4427.05 = 
Treatment of Accumulated Slime .. oe 671 13 
Cox- readijustments of deposits in connection with the Profit for Year ( re "312,042 19 3 
‘ONTEIN 
; ) DIRECTORS.—You will be asked to elect Directors in place of Messrs. C. Marx £740 “2 » 
Ng tert — retire in terms of the Articles of Association, but are eligible 740,079 14 
heet with the offer themselves for re-election. 
Appro ecount. . £317,821 14 9 
yearended AUDITORS.—Your Directors regret to record the death of Mr, Thos. Dougias, | 7° Balance carried to Appropriation Account £3 
| explanations § of many years one of your auditors. Prior to his death Mr. had taken (£317,821 149 
none Mr. J.D. A. S. Low into partnership, and the Directors appointed the of Douglas, eal 


low and Co. to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Douglas’s death. Mr, Henry Hains 
ad Messrs. Douglas, Low and Co. are, entee, the retiring Auditors, but offer 


themselves for reappointment. You will be asked to appoint Auditors for the current By . 


y of the state 


rmation and 
Gold (122,436°156 fine ozs.) es £520,323 19 7 


the Company and to fix the remuneration for the past audit. fi 217,42 
MANAGEMENT.—Mr. A. E. Payne continues as Manager of your Property, under 
the direction of the Consulting Engineer. £737,548 3 1 

Auditors, J. MUNR ccumulated Slim "976 fine ozs.) .. 2,§31 10 11 

RICHARDSON, Gold from Treatment of A t (595°976 } 53 

A 
sectors, H. W. ANDERSON Directors. £740,079 14 0 
co., LTD CHARLES MARX, 

johannesburg, 26th February, 1915. 3,278 10 9 

Rand Mutual Assurance Co., “Ltd., Dividend 80 0 0 
BALANCE SHEET at 31st December, 1914. Witwatersrand Co-operative Smelting Works, Ltd., 
Dividend .. ee ee oe 2914 9 5,578 15 6 
‘ £950,000 0 o 
iT for period 950, 000 Shares of fr each, fully paid. __—_ 
Cent. First Mortgage Debentures 300,000 0 £317 821 14 9 
lss—Debentures purchased January, 1014. 30,000 0 
270,000 
interest, six months to 31st r, 1914. ACCOUNT. 
No. 3 of 10 per cent., payable to APPROPRIATION * 
registered at Dr. 
oe 95,000 0 © | To Dividends Nos. 2 and 3 of ro per cent. each ite £190,000 0 0 
Unclaimed and Unpaid Dividends. Donations ° ee ee es 555 O11 
Creditors. . oe 18,037 18 6 Miners’ Phthisis Contributions -- 7,822 2 0 
Wages earned but not yet paid 6,10 6 Debenture Expenses—Trustees’ Fee és 100 0 0 
Government of the Union of South Africa. 28,130 4 0 Mining Taxation Act, 1910 .. ans i 27,391 16 0 
Estimated amount due under Mining Depreciation (as per Balance Sheet) | 4 ef 46.748 18 8 
Taxation Act for year to 31st December, Beene Unappropriated carried to Balance-Sheet “ 175,015 18 Ir 


£24,467 19 1914. 
. priation Account £463,083 16 6 


Balance—Appro 175,015 18 11 
LIABILITIES—(As detailed.) 


Total, £5,319 ros. —_— 
£45,573 19 Cr. 
35,391 16 £1,551,901 4 5 | By Balance of Account at 31st December. 1913 -- 13,553 8 7 
— Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account— 
twelve months ended 31st December, 1914 .. 4 9 
£80,965 15 £855,793 11 6 Development Suspense 31,708 13 2 
24,467 19 Permanent ‘Works—Less | Depreciation .. £98,075 9 © Discount on £30,000 54 per ‘cent. Debentures, purchased at £98 
dings—Less Depreciation . — per cent., January, 1914 
£105,433 15 Machinery and Plant—Less Depreciation ++ 246,165 17 I0 
nee s and Reservoirs—Less Depreciation 810 0 o £463,083 16 6 
Fumiture and Instruments—Less Depreciation 324 00 — 
£966 13 f Live Stock and Vehicles—Less Depreciation. . 279 15 4 
23,501 420,740 8 11 Examined and found correct, 
ecrui 33727 7 7 HENRY HAINS} Z J. MUNRO 
Stores on Hand and in Transit. 16,658 1 
£24,467 19 aad Interests in Other Conserns.”. DOUGLAS, LOW & CO. G. IMROTH, 
— eaey Debtors and Payments in Advance .. 3,802 6 11 Auditors. Directors. 
in Transit .. se 28,761 4 2 h bu: 6th February, 191 ° 
Cash on Deposit and Interest Accrued’ 35,752 11 8 Johennesburg, 
>, } Ani Cash at Bankers, London Agents, and at Mine 182,307 17 2 For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED ‘ 
TH, Direct aaa INVESTMENT CO., LTD., Secretaries. 
41,551,901 4 § FRANK HALL. 
Co., LTD. 
< HALL. 387 
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Christ at Carnival 
MURIEL STUART 


The Old Books in | 
War Time (ii) 
FREDERIC HARRISON 
British Music (ii) 
JOSEPH HOLBROOKE 


Mudejar 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


THE WAR OF 
LIBERATION 


The Defence of Litge 
CHARLES BRONNE 


Germanism in America 
§. PEREZ TRIANA 


Trench Life BYA SUB 


The War and Culture 
ALFRED RAWLINSON 


England 
EDWARD THOMAS 


Secrecy 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Clearness and Pertinacity 
AUSTIN HARRISON 


Who Killed Francis 
Ferdinand ? 
L, CECIL JANE 


Paques en Bélgique 
EMILE CAMMAERTS 


etc. etc. etc. 


NOW ON SALE 
ONE SHILLING 


M:. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FRENCH “CRAMB.” 


FRANCE IN DANGER 


By PAUL VERGNET. 
2s. 6d. net. 


One of the most remarkable book; 
which appeared before the outbreak oj 
War. 


By a searching study of the progres 
and intrigues of the Pan-German League, 
and of the way in which it had come 
to dominate the minds of Germany and 
Austria, the author shows the imminence 
of War. 


Further than this, heforetellsGermany’s 
treatment of Belgian neutrality, and ex- 
poses the treatment which Pan-Germans 
contemplate for conquered nations—a 
system of mental, moral, and material 
slavery. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


In relation to the War. By J. H. MUIRHEAD, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Birmingham. as. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT CONDE 


A Life of Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, 
By the Honble. EVELINE GODLEY. With 
Portraits and Maps. I5s. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE ART 


By YONE NOGUCHI, 2s, net. 


THE SPLENDID BLACKGUARD 


By ROGER POCOCK. 6s. A fellow of infinite 
humour and sympathy and zest for adventure. 
No common hero and no common book, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘‘ Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; “ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “ Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 
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